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The Cultural Fringe of Science 


By A. CORNELIUS BENJAMIN 


Where the Specialist May Become More Than a Specialist 


what ultimate effect the war 

will have on American education. 
Trends are noticeable in great number 
and in even greater variety, but 
trends cannot be relied upon when 
there are so many discontinuities 
present. Almost anything may still 
happen. That there are many changes 
in store seems possible. That some 
of these changes will be undesirable 
seems probable. That advance knowl- 
edge of these changes is the best 
preparation for meeting them seems 
certain. 

Among the prospective changes, 
one—the increased emphasis on tech- 
nical subjects and the corresponding 
reduction in the time devoted to 
social science and the liberal arts— 
should not be viewed with too great 
complacency. Humanists are assur- 
ing us that we have nothing to 
fear. The postwar period in educa- 
tion will be characterized, they insist, 


|: IS still too early to predict 


by a great revival of interest in the 
humanities and a general revulsion 
against specialized scientific training. 
Many who were forced into technical 
subjects either by the patriotic urge 
to contribute to the war effort or by 
the selfish desire to avoid the draft 
will welcome the opportunity to 
return to their first love. Others, 
realizing that technical experts will 
be a drug on the market, will see 
their own vocational salvation in a 
plan of study which will prepare 
them for business or the professions. 
At the very worst the humanities 
can suffer only a temporary decline, 
for they are, like the poor, always with 
us; man cannot long endure without 
books and music and philosophy. 
These arguments do not appear 
too convincing. Unquestionably a 
great many students will have been 
impressed with the value of a tech- 
nical education and with the oppor- 
tunities which it offers, or at least 
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offered during the war, for rapid 
advancement. They will be told, 
as they are now being told, that 
the postwar period will be one of 
great industrial expansion. What is 
even more important, many will find 
themselves midway in a program of 
education which, because it was 
started during the war, is heavily 
weighted in favor of technical sub- 
jects, and they will be confronted 
with the choice between continuing 
a program which is fundamentally 
distasteful and beginning again with 
a resulting sacrifice of the time 
already spent. 

What is needed, therefore, if the 
tendency to overspecialization is to 
be counteracted, is an argument of 
sufficient weight to convince those 
who have already set out on a 
program of technical education, and 
those who are about to do so, that a 
genuinely cultural education is pos- 
sible without sacrificing any con- 
siderable measure either of the 
specialized training already achieved 
or of the technical interest already 
acquired. The problem is to provide 
for the humanistic interests of the 
scientifically minded individual by 
increasing his acquaintance with 
something which is not properly 
science at all but which is so closely 
tied up with science that there is no 
noticeable shift of subject-matter in 
passing from one to the other. The 
solution to the problem can be found, 
I think, in an increased emphasis on 
something which might be called the 
“cultural fringe of science.” The 
periphery of science is not properly 
science, yet it is related to science 
by an unbroken transition; thus an 
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interest in science can be easily 
transformed, or perhaps broadened, 
into an interest in the periphery of 
science. That this border of science 
is essentially cultural or humanistic 
in character I hope to show in what 
follows. One might be tempted to 
say that what we want is a device 
for luring scientifically minded stu- 
dents into the humanities, but this 
is not strictly the case. A scientist 
who yielded to such a temptation 
would probably not have been a 
good scientist, and would end by 
becoming a bad humanist. What is 
proposed is rather a method for 
capitalizing on, developing, and satis- 
fying the cultural interest which 
most scientists possess by focusing 
it on those problems which take their 
origin in science itself but are not met 
by the narrow and specialized con- 
sideration of scientific subject-matter. 


ONCRETELY the proposal takes 

the following form: Students in 
colleges and universities should be 
afforded greatly increased oppor- 
tunities either to take courses or 
to pursue supervised reading in the 
history, biography, sociology, and 
philosophy of science. Many institu- 
tions of higher learning already offer 
such courses, or at least did prior 
to the war. The number of institu- 
tions and the number and variety 
of courses should be increased. The 
courses should, if possible, be listed 
in the catalogues with the scientific 
courses in order that the atten- 
tion of the desired students might 
be called to the offerings. In many 
cases the courses or readings would 
not be offered by the scientific 
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faculty but by members of other 
faculties. Properly trained men for 
the study of many of these areas 
do not exist in large numbers. I 
shall discuss briefly a few such fields, 
indicating what they might con- 
tribute to the individual’s broader 
understanding of the science in ques- 
tion and thus to that rounding out 
and filling in of his personality which 
is often, rightly or wrongly, identified 
with culture. 

History of science is the first of 
these fields. Too often it is forgotten 
that science, like everything else, has 
ahistory. No historical period, even 
including the present one, can be 
adequately understood without some 
reference to what has gone before. 
This does not mean either that the 
history of science is science, or that 
the best way to teach science is 
through its history. August Comte 
was right in cautioning against these 
identifications. But it does mean 
that a proper understanding of science, 
especially in its tendency toward 
dogmatism and absolutism, can best 
be evaluated through a study of 
history. Students are often discon- 
certed to learn that early scientists 
believed quite as firmly in the caloric 
theory of heat as present-day scien- 
tists do in the molecular theory, but 
they soon recover from the shock and 
emerge with a new appreciation of 
what it means to demonstrate a 
scientific theory. In the same way 
they discover that great ideas do not 
arise full-blown but develop from 
the seed, soil, and water of previous 
generations. They learn that social, 
economic, and political circumstances 
condition the progress of science, and 
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that science, in turn, conditions social, 
economic, and political events. Thus 
from retrospective knowledge of sci- 
ence they gain perspective. This 
seems to me to constitute a genuinely 
cultural addition. 

Biography of science is a second 
neglected area. Recently a book was 
published under the title, Scientists 
Are Human. The book was not too 
good, but the title was. When we 
study science we do not study 
scientists. This is fitting and proper; 
the scientist as a man does not 
enter into science. The science of 
today is the distillation of hundreds 
of minds, the individual contribution 
of each of which has been completely 
lost. Errors and idiosyncrasies have 
disappeared; there remains only the 
Abstract Scientist as a reasoning 
machine. But this is hardly true 
to the facts. The history of science 
is the history of scientists—of men 
like you and me, who are hounded 
by creditors, have scolding wives, and 
suffer from dyspepsia, and they accom- 
plish their results in spite of, or 
perhaps because of, these conditions. 
The history of scientific genius, for 
example, cannot be written apart 
from the history of men of genius, for 
we know nothing of the logic of 
genius and cannot generalize to the 
Abstract Scientist. The biography 
of science is, of course, not science. 
Science need not know how a man 
got an inspiration; it need only 
ascertain whether the idea turned out 
to be correct and, if so, what it was. 
Consequently the investigation of 
such matters is not ordinarily given 
in courses in science, but it does 
belong in the periphery of science 
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and adds to the narrower under- 
standing of the material a just 
appreciation of the subject in its 
broader reaches. 

Sociology of science is, perhaps, not 
a separate study, and doubtlessly 
includes much of the history and 
biography of science. It has received 
increased attention recently in the 
work of Mannheim and others. Sci- 
ence is clearly a phase of contemporary 
culture. As a result it has temporal, 
causal, and functional relations to all 
other social phenomena—to religion, 
art, industry, government, morality, 
education, health, and recreation. The 
problem of the “practical” char- 
acter of science, for example, falls 
entirely in this field. Science is, from 
this point of view, an institution with 
members, by-laws, prerogatives, and 
vested interests. Recent world events 
have shown that the neglect of this 
aspect of science may have disastrous 
consequences for the discipline itself. 
Ordinarily, however, problems of this 
kind need not be the concern of the 
scientist. In any case the sociology 
of science is not science. But there 
results from such a study a deepened 
understanding of science in its rela- 
tionships, of its réle in any given 
society, and of the conditions which 
create and maintain it. Science is 
seen not as an isolated unit but as a 
participant in a larger whole. This is 
unquestionably of cultural value. 


HE philosophy of science may 
be considered in its three main 
aspects—the logic, the metaphysics, 
and the axiology of science. Some 
would identify science with the logic 
of science. This hardly seems justi- 
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fiable. To be sure, science is a going 
enterprise; that is, it is an activity 
concerned with the establishment 
of new truths and with the correction 
of old truths by means of a process 
which exhibits a logical structure and 
has known criteria of validity. But 
scientists differ widely both in the 
extent of their knowledge of method 
and in their willingness to concern 
themselves with problems of a purely 
logical character. Scientists often 
advise their students not to take logic 
since, according to one report, “it 
makes them so much concerned with 
what goes on in their heads that they 
fail to see what is going on before 
their eyes.”” No doubt there is some 
justification for this attitude. This 
is not the place to engage in a discus- 
sion of the nature of the scientific 
method. But it seems likely that a 
scientist who believes that his entire 
subject-matter is something which 
goes on before his eyes has much to 
learn about science. Two concessions 
may be made to those who are 
reluctant to grant the necessity for a 
study of the scientific method. In 
the first place, it is no doubt true 
that some scientists who study scien- 
tific method become more interested 
in their adopted than in their own 
daughter. But the loss to science is 
a gain for philosophy; good logicians 
are as badly needed as good scientists. 
In the second place, it is certainly 
true that many scientists work most 
effectively by paying little or no 
attention to method and by just 
“doing science.” It would be a 
great misfortune if these men were 
compelled to think about their think- 
ing; both the thinking and the 
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thinking about would unquestionably 
cease, and we should have neither 
a scientist nor a logician. But the 
great majority of scientists are in 
neither of these classes; they are men 
who could profit, and do as a’matter 
of fact profit, by increased attention 
to the methods which they are using. 
Every workman must occasionally 
take time off to sharpen his tools. 
However this is to argue only for 
the scientific value of such a study, 
whereas it seems clear that an under- 
standing of method does have cul- 
tural value as well. Certainly it is 
something in which we can very 
easily arouse the interest of the 
students, for from their point of 
view it has two distinct merits—it 
has produced results in the history 
of thought and therefore has the 
required practicality, and it is readily 
understandable at least in outline 
form. Clearly one of the first jobs 
of the teacher should be to show 
such students that the scientific 
method is highly restricted in its 
application, and that it is by no 
means the simple thing which it 
seems to be. One need not argue 
here whether the scientific method is 
the only method, or even whether it 
is the best among several. Unques- 
tionably many students, as a result 
of this initiation into the scientific 
method, will, like Plato’s youths, 
try it out on everybody and every- 
thing with the expected ridiculous 
results. But if they do this they 
have not been taught effectively, 
for a proper understanding of the 
scientific method involves a clear 
recognition of its limitations. The 
point is, simply, that in science we 
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have a clear-cut case of the mind at 
work, and the scientist may be 
induced, if his interest can be suffi- 
ciently aroused, to pay some attention 
to this fact. But in doing so he is 
opening up for himself a wide variety 
of exploratory avenues all of which 
lead, in the strict sense of the word, 
away from science and into the 
broader fields of logic and theory of 
knowledge. Thus the way is clear, 
if the spirit is willing, for the develop- 
ment of that wider outlook which 
is characteristic of the cultivated and 
cultured man. 


HE first step toward developing 

an interest in the metaphysics 
of science would be to find a new 
name for it. Common sense demands 
that we recognize the intense emo- 
tional reactions which can be aroused 
by mere names. That there is an 
implied metaphysics in all science can 
hardly be disputed; in fact it would 
probably not be denied by the average 
scientist if it were expressed in other 
terms. If we could find the right 
word, say x, I think we should have 
no difficulty in convincing most scien- 
tists that there are at least two 
x-implications in all science. In the 
first place, every science assumes the 
applicability of its method to its 
subject-matter. Whether this takes 
the form of a blanket assumption of 
the uniformity of nature, the uni- 
versality of causation, or the ration- 
ality of nature, on the one hand, or 
a more specific assumption of the 
legitimacy of isolation, idealization, 
measurement, or experimentation, on 
the other, makes no great difference. 
Again, the attitude which one takes 
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toward these assumptions is a matter 
of no particular concern; some scien- 
tists may call them first principles 
and argue that they are eternally 
true, while others will prefer to 
characterize them as postulates and 
argue that they are mere matters of 
convenience. Here again the termi- 
nology employed may arouse the 
most intense emotional reactions, but 
the presence of the assumptions is 
not denied by either group hence the 
problem of rendering them clear 
remains. If the assumptions are 
implicitly present, no scientist should 
object to having his attention called 
to them provided the approach is 
properly made. The usual method is 
not likely to succeed. It frequently 
takes the form of threatening the 
scientist that his entire structure 
is likely to tumble unless he faces 
and makes peace with his presup- 
positions. To this he can justly 
reply that science has been doing well 
enough for several centuries in spite 
of the general neglect of these con- 
siderations, and will probably con- 
tinue to do so. He can even admit 
that he need concern himself with 
such matters only when, as in the 
case of non-Euclidean geometry and 
relativity physics, he is compelled to 
attend to them by the progressive 
development of the science itself. 
No scientist likes to be told, especially 
when it is the metaphysician who tells 
him, that he has not properly thought 
through his procedures. A much 
more fruitful approach, I should 
argue, is to place all such con- 
siderations outside of science itself 
and locate them in its cultural fringe. 
This need not discourage those who 
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feel that the very survival of science 
depends upon justifying the assump. 
tions and rendering them explicit. 
It will, on the other hand, encourage 
those who are genuinely scientific 
and at the same time incurably 
philosophical, and who require some 
rational justification for their week- 
end speculations. There is no reason 
why one should not examine his 
presuppositions in response to the 
same urge which induces him to read 
a good book occasionally, or attend 
a symphony concert. The point is 
that in the area which immediately 
surrounds science these paths which 
lead out of science into broader fields 
are present in great numbers. It seems 
a pity, therefore, that the educational 
scheme has not recognized them. 

In the second place every individual 
scientist proceeds on the basis of an 
assumed relation, or lack of relation, 
holding between his own science and 
every other. Strictly speaking there 
is no such thing as science; there are 
only the sciences. Consequently there 
arises the problem, on the one hand, 
of the isolability of the sciences and 
the legitimacy of specialization, and, 
on the other, of the integration of 
the sciences and the desirability of co- 
operation. In either case the solution 
of the problem demands knowledge 
other than that which can be acquired 
by immersing oneself in a specific 
science. Laplace’s famous remark 
that as an astronomer he did not 
need the hypothesis of God illustrates 
both the legitimacy and the illegiti- 
macy of considering the sciences as 
isolated. One who was merely an 
astronomer could not make such a 
statement; to know that he did not 
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need God required that he know who 
God is. Whether, therefore, the 
sciences be considered independent 
of one another, as in the case of 
physics and theology, or dependent 
on one another, as in the case of 
physics and mathematics, each science 
in its periphery overlaps with every 
other. Consequently any consider- 
ation of the interrelations of the 
sciences more or less forces one to 
step outside of his own field, and the 
study of science becomes something 
more than science. In this way a 
strictly technical and specialized inter- 
est may be broadened into a philo- 
sophical and humanistic interest 
without sacrifice of the narrower 
interest and without prejudice to 


the broader. 
CCORDING to the accepted 


point of view the expression, 
axiology of science, is genuinely para- 
doxical. Science, it is usually main- 
tained, has no traffic with values; it 
tells us how to live, not how to live 
well. Science is concerned with judg- 
ments of fact, not with judgments of 
value—with the is, not with the 
ought. All of this, I think, should 
be readily granted. Science does not 
talk about values. But this is not 
to say that values do not enter into 
science, and that there are therefore 
no value implications for science. 
The fact that truth is a value has 
been strangely forgotten in this con- 
troversy concerning the value status 
of science. The scientist who com- 
mits himself to truth is as completely 
immersed in valuational behavior as 
is the artist who devotes himself to 
beauty or the religious man who 
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worships his God. There are the 
same obligations and responsibilities, 
the same enthusiasms and disappoint- 
ments, the same conflicts between 
immediate and ultimate values, be- 
tween higher and lower values, and 
between instrumental and intrinsic 
values. Science is shot through and 
through with values—in the notion 
of relevance by which evidence is 
separated from mere fact, in the 
notion of importance by which within 
the evidence certain data are given a 
preferred position in the investigation, 
in the notion of significance by which 
certain figures in a decimal may be 
dropped from a computation, and 
in the notion of intellectual appraisal 
by which an estimation of the quality 
of work carried on by another investi- 
gator is made before using his results 
in one’s own procedures. To say 
that science has no concern with 
values is thus a dangerous _half- 
truth, for it suggests that since some 
knowledge of values is essential to the 
educated man nonscientific subjects 
must be introduced into the cur- 
riculum. But is the study of the 
value implications of science scientific 
or nonscientific? Properly speaking 
it is both, and this is its great merit. 
One can study it successfully while 
remaining a scientist and yet becoming 
more than a scientist. 

This principle can be generalized 
into one which applies to the entire 
periphery of science. Should it ex- 
amine its own periphery? We have 
seen that this means, Should science 
become more than science? When 
the question is put in this manner 
the answer is negative. No science 
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A Work-Study Seminar 


By CLARENCE H. YARROW 


A Guidepost for Liberal Education of the Future 


OTAL war is bringing in its 
wake a nearly total eclipse 
of the traditional liberal-arts 

education. If the present crisis were 


the sole cause for this eclipse, we 
should not have reason for special 
alarm. This new situation, however, 
may prove to be only an acceleration 
of a trend begun in more normal 
times and stemming from the failure 
of the usual liberal-arts program to 
fit the basic needs of the day. If this 
is true, we cannot look forward to a 
“return to normalcy” after the war, 
and a thoroughgoing re-evaluation of 
methods and curriculums in the 
liberal-arts colleges is called for. 
Perhaps this is too much to expect 
at a time when faculties and admin- 
istrations are bending frantic efforts 
to adjust to the needs of the Army 
and Navy. 

In the midst of this haste and con- 
fusion, however, a small but significant 
experiment undertaken by the Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee as a 
new element in its summer work 
camps should not be overlooked. 
The essence of this experiment was 
the addition of a three-weeks seminar 
to an eight-weeks work camp for 
those students who wished to par- 
ticipate in further study and to 
gain college credit. Thus the motiva- 


tion generated by the full and rich 
experience of the work camp was tied 
more closely into the college program. 
A new synthesis of emotional com- 
mittment and objective understanding 
was achieved. 

Work camps were originated in this 
country by the American Friends 
Service Committee.! The program of 
these Quaker camps has come to 
involve the elements of hard work, 
co-operative group living, visiting 
speakers, discussion, and meditation. 

Hard manual labor in itself is a 
much needed discipline for the usual 
city-bred college student. It gives 
him a more direct understanding of 
the problems of labor and a respect 
for the man who works with his 
hands. Work must be meaningful 
as well as physically tiring if it is to 
have educational value. Projects are 
carefully selected on the basis of the 
contribution that a volunteer group 
can make to a community need and 
to community morale in one of the 
depressed areas of the country. By 
hard labor the campers win their way 
in the community. 


1See: George L. Abernethy, “The Volunteer 
Work Camps,” School and Society, LV1 (November 
2 1942), pp: 482-86; Raymond Dennett, “Work 
Camps and Education,” Harvard Educational Review, 
XII (March, 1942), pp. 132-42; Kenneth Holland, 
Work Camps for the College Student (Washington 
D. C.: American Council on Education, 1941). 
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A WORK-STUDY SEMINAR 


The process of co-operative living 
within the camp itself provides new 
revelations of the possibilities of 
friendship and the means of crossing 
barriers of race or class. More for- 
mal educational values are attained 
through lectures by community leaders 
and by visitors, who are sent to the 
camps because of their ability to 
relate their special wisdom, whether 
it be in philosophy or zoology, to the 
life situation in which the students 
find themselves. The daily periods 
of meditation provide an opportunity 
for individuals to probe more deeply 
the meaning of the work they are 
doing and the human relationships 
they are nourishing. They lead to a 
greater sense of group unity and 
fellowship. 

The whole experience molded out 
of these five elements may best be 
summarized as a revelation of the 
possibilities of human nature. Stu- 
dents learn to see others not as 
types, “the landlord,” ‘‘the share- 
cropper,” “‘the Negro,” but as real 
persons with aims and ideals. They 
learn to see each other as individuals. 
False poses, superficial sophistications 
are torn asunder in the immediacy 
and wholeness of the experience. 


OWARD the end of August, 

1942, four men and four women 
from several of these summer camps 
gathered at Ann Arbor, Michigan, for 
a three-weeks study period directed 
by Richard C. Fuller, member of the 
Department of Sociology of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, working through 
the Extension Division. He was 
assisted by the writer. Financial 
arrangements were made by the stu- 
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dents through the American Friends 
Service Committee. Reports on each 
student together with his paper were 
sent to the college of residence, and 
there the equivalent of six hours of 
credit was recorded upon approval 
by the local authorities. Although 
seven colleges had agreed to give 
credit in the experiment,? only three 
were finally represented in the semi- 
nar: Swarthmore, Haverford, and the 
University of Michigan. 

The students lived together in the 
co-operative house of the Michigan 
Christian Foundation. Much of the 
value of the session came from the 
informal contacts, the lively discus- 
sions, the intimate fellowship which 
these facilities made possible. A keen 
group of students to start with, the 
camp experience seemed to heighten 
interest in all aspects of human 
living. Economics majors saw the 
psychological and sociological implica- 
tions of the problems they were 
studying. They came to the realiza- 
tion that a life situation cannot be 
catalogued on departmental lines. 
Informal conversations seemed to 
spring up at all hours of the day and 
night, and the subjects ran the gamut 
from Maine lobsters to the nature of 
God. This changed atmosphere was 
manifest also in the more formal 
activities of reading, discussion, con- 
ferences, and paper writing, which 
invested the whole with a spirit of 
enthusiastic endeavor. 

It is a rare thing to see college 
students comb through census sta- 
tistics with such assiduity. The fact 


*The institutions which originally promised to 
co-operate were University of Michigan, Antioch, 
William Penn, Denison, Allegheny, Swarthmore, 
and Haverford. 
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that the seven counties of Southeast 
Missouri need 35,000 laborers at 
cotton-picking time and only 6,000 
in the spring was understood in 
terms of people the students knew. 
Andrew Ice and Will Craig made 
three dollars a day during September 
and October, while in July and 
August they had so little to eat they 
could hardly work. The problems of 


family budgeting, the tendency toward - 


debt, and many other items were 
understood as ramifications of this 
situation. In an effort to discover 
the trends of farm management the 
question arose, “Are the big farms 
driving out the little ones?” Again 
this called for a long process of 
gleaning census figures and inter- 
preting them with the aid of actual 
observation. 

Each student was require to write 
a paper on the basis of data partly 
accumulated in the field. The result- 
ing products were generally of high 
caliber and showed the benefit of 
firsthand experience. In evaluating, 
one student said: “‘ The study revealed 
a new world to me, that in which 
these underprivileged people live. It 
was a great lesson in applied eco- 
nomics, sociology, and philosophy to 
analyze their way of life and ours.” 
A professor at Haverford made this 
comment on two of the papers 
which were submitted for credit: 


The papers reflected an interest, under- 
standing, and spirit that is seldom found 
in term papers of even such capable 
students. Though the papers were well 
documented on practically all points, the 
fact that the boys had more than a mere 
book knowledge of their subjects was 


quite evident. I am more convinced 
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than ever that we have here a valuable 
contribution to educational method. 

A new high in student participation 
and leadership was set in the seminar 
sessions held during the three weeks, 
Ten meetings lasting from two to 
three hours were held. Different 
students served as chairmen, and all 
participated eagerly and intelligently. 
The professors sat on the side lines 
suggesting here and pointing up an 
obscure matter there. The aim of 
the discussions was to pool the 
knowledge gained so that all the 
students would have some general 
grasp of the facts and could share 
their ideas on the nature of the 
problems and their solution. 

As is already evident, the whole 
deliberation was set in an atmosphere 
of constructive inquiry. Teaching of 
social sciences has all too often been a 
matter of describing facts without 
injecting any note of social respon- 
sibility. The usual college student 
will not be a research worker, he will 
be a citizen, good, bad, or indifferent. 
He should be eager to know all the 
facts, but in addition he should be 
taught to look for solutions to difficult 
situations. Before the seminar each 
student had been assisting or observ- 
ing some definite attempt at ameliora- 
tion. Arguments on social policy 
were not then a matter of mere 
theory. The questions, What is being 
done to improve the adjustment of 
Negroes to city life in Indianapolis? 
What can be done? could be discussed 
in the light of concrete programs. 

At the same time the students 
learned not to look for panaceas 
and easy solutions. They had lived 
long enough with actually attempted 
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A WORK-STUDY SEMINAR 


reforms to know the difficulties 
encountered. They realized that social 
processes move slowly. They fre- 
quently felt that they had gained 
more from their contributed labor 
than the people they had sought to 
help. They could see how a very 
fine plan in the mind of a reformer 
might fail because of some personality 
conflict. They were impressed with 
the complexity of social situations 
and the impossibility of finding a 
simple way out. 

The kind of book instruction pre- 
vailing in our colleges is likely to 
induce either indifference or a head- 
longrush toreform. The indifference 
generally lasts through life. The 
reformist zeal frequently collapses 
with the first attempt to test theory 
by practice. This new approach of 
study based on actual work as a part 
of a community avoids both of these 
results. It develops in students both 
a reverence for the facts and a 
concern for people. From these two 
firm grounds they derive motivation 
to lead in efforts of social recon- 
struction that are soundly and care- 
fully designed. 


HE pattern of this experiment 

may be greatly modified in the 
future. Perhaps colleges will desire to 
run their own work camps and sem- 
inars. Believers in the work-camp idea 
have feared that the addition of credit 
might debase the incentives of vol- 
untary unremunerated labor. They 
have also suggested that the process 
of collecting data in the field might 
interfere with the work schedule and 
the full participation of the student in 
the life of camp. The results of the 
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first trial of this idea would indicate 
that these dangers can be adequately 
guarded against. More academically 
minded critics might question the 
time emphasis of eight weeks in the 
field and three weeks in the study. 
While there is no magic in the 
number eight, any attempt to dras- 
tically diminish the work-camp period 
is likely to curtail the maturing 
process and make the seminar and 
the whole study much less vital and 
important. 

The program followed in this initial 
attempt is not, of course, a complete 
innovation. It resembles many recent 
attempts to provide field work as a 
sort of laboratory experience in the 
social sciences. It differs from many 
of these, however, in having some- 
what wider implications. It is sig- 
nificant that two of the students this 
last summer, who derived rich bene- 
fits, were majors in philosophy. This 
is not a technique to be confined to 
specialists in the social sciences. It 
should be considered as an important 
part of a liberal-arts education. The 
program does not propose to develop 
social workers or county agents. It 
aims to arouse those qualities of 
character and thought which are the 
goal of education in a democracy. 
Sensitivity to the needs of others, a 
respect for hard work and the laboring 
man, an appreciation of people of 
different backgrounds, races, reli- 
gions—all these are aspects of the 
democratic temper that are important 
for meeting the crises of modern 
times. The effectiveness of work 
camps in developing these qualities 
has been abundantly demonstrated 
and now the seminar adds an ele- 
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ment of appraisal and critical scholar- 
ship which is highly advantageous. 
Our colleges should be places where 
people think, as Hutchins and Adler 
have pointed out, but one of the 
reasons why there has been so little 
thought in the past is that students 
have not faced concrete problems. 
They have lived in a world of pleasur- 
able, busybody campus “activities” 
marred by occasional contact with 
books, but unsullied by the stain of 
the work-a-day world. The answer 
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to the rising clamor for a practical 
education is not the cloistered retreat 
of intellectualism nourished on the 
hundred classics, nor the mad scramble 
for pre-flight training. It is to be 
found in a revival of the values of 
liberal education under the stimulus 
of real life situations. Whether they 
be students of literature, fine arts, 
medicine, or sociology, their apprecia- 
tions will be heightened, their mental 
apparatus jogged into action by some 
such program as here described. 

[Vol. XIV, No. 6] 
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War’s Challenge to Medicine 


By F. V. GAMMAGE, M.D. 


A Reformed Medical Education to Meet Human Needs 


E present war is bringing 
about monumental changes 
in our present way of life. 


For one thing it is bringing out the 
defects in our economic, social, and 
political life. Medicine is an integral 
part of all these because it deals 
with life itself. 

The draft has shown that fifty per 
cent of the young men are physically 
unfit, the great majority with avoid- 
able and largely removable physical 
defects. Obviously, this proves that 
there is something fundamentally 
wrong with the practice of medicine 
as carried on today in the United 
States. This should certainly pull 
us up short and cause us to seek the 
trouble and try to remedy it before 
we pay even a worse price than we 
are now paying for our unprepared- 
ness. The fault lies entirely with our 
antiquated educational system, med- 
ical and other. By revising this 
system and placing it upon a full-time 
functional basis, we can almost imme- 
diately relieve the shortage, supply all 
the medical talent necessary, clean 
up the nation medically, and thus be 
prepared for any eventuality that the 
war may bring. 

To use a concrete example, let us 
look at the situation in any large 
state hospital. Waste is the key- 


note—waste of money, effort, oppor- 
tunity, and worse than all, waste of 
human life. Let us start with the 
doctors, who are all just like doctors 
generaliy—earnest, hardworking men 
who have twice as much to do as they 
can do, and few or no truly scientific 
tools with which to work. The result 
is that the patients get only the 
minimum of care and the population 
of the hospital grows by leaps and 
bounds; there is a steady flow into 
the hospital, backing up into the 
overcrowded wards, with little or no 
outflow. On the other hand, we have 
here an inexhaustible mine of scien- 
tific material of inestimable value 
for teaching and turning out doctors, 
nurses, and technicians, which is all 
going to waste. The opportunities 
which such a situation offers are 
almost unlimited. This is true not 
only of state hospitals, imbecile 
asylums, epileptic hospitals, criminal 
insane institutions, but also of the 
whole long list of institutions that 
are not generally considered as con- 
cerned, except indirectly, with medi- 
cine; they include prisons, detention 
homes, state industrial schools for 
boys and for girls, infirmaries, blind 
asylums, schools for the deaf, homes 
for the aged, orphan asylums, and 
so on. 
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All these institutions are concerned 
primarily with distinctly medical 
problems. Insane asylums, imbecile 
asylums, epileptic hospitals, prisons 
for the criminal insane are more or 
less generally recognized as using the 
medical science of psychiatry, while 
prisons, detention homes, industrial 
schools, and so on are not recognized 
at present as being related to medi- 
cine. In reality, these too are con- 
cerned with psychiatry. Psychoses or 
insanity can be summed up in the 
two words “asocial behavior,” and 
crime is just that. An individual 
who either has no insight into what is 
right and wrong in social behavior or 
lacks the inhibitions to curtail his 
behavior so as to fit the social pattern 
is criminal, and in reality insane. 
Blind asylums represent the medical 
problem of ophthalmology, and schools 
for the deaf are strictly concerned 
with the medical science of otology, 
which is to hearing what ophthal- 
mology is to sight. Homes for the 
aged and infirmaries utilize the med- 
ical science of geriatrics, while orphan 
asylums make use of pediatrics and 
juvenile psychiatry. 

Now here indeed is fertile field 
enough for the exercise of medical 
talent, and opportunity unlimited for 
the training of physicians, surgeons, 
specialists, as well as nurses, tech- 
nicians, dietitians, to say nothing of 
morticians. All of these institutions, 
together with all large hospitals, and 
to a lesser extent, smaller ones, have 
an endless number of employees who 
are directly connected with the con- 
duct of their medical side, but who 
are not especially trained or con- 
sidered as strictly medical assistants: 
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attendants, orderlies, maids, nurses’ 
aids, technicians, dietitians, medical 
redactors, morgue assistants, and soon, 


LL these vast possibilities, from 
a strictly medical standpoint 
represent utter waste. Florida, for 
example, has no medical schools, 
and has to depend upon other states 
to furnish her physicians. This is 
true in spite of the fact that the 
state boasts of some of the country’s 
outstanding medical scientists and 
many large and efficient hospitals.! 
Personally, I cannot see any logic 
in this situation. As it is, a medical 
student is isolated from reality, 
rendered unproductive for four long 
years, after which he still is handi- 
capped by lack of experience and 
spends one or two interne years more 
or less as a medical clerk—this, 
notwithstanding the fact that in most 
cases he already has degrees in 
science and medicine. 

Hence, I believe that our whole 
medical educational set-up should be 
revolutionized. After high school let 
the boy who has made up his mind to 
study medicine enter college and 
enroll in the pre-medical course; let 
him study the basic sciences of medi- 
cine: anatomy, physiology, physics, 
chemistry, histology, embryology, and 
the like. This course should not take 
more than two to two and a half 
years including the summer terms. 


1The legislature of Florida has recently passed 
an act to create a University of South Florida, 
which will have schools of medicine, dentistry, and 
pharmacy—Journal o 1 Association of American 
Medical Colleges, XVIII tember, 1943), P- 32% 

*] consider the loss the summer sessions 
another educational waste. Two weeks at the begin- 
ning and at the end of the summer session is long 
enough to recuperate one’s energies since there are 
vacations at Thanksgiving, Christmas, and Easter. 
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CHALLENGE TO MEDICINE 


A bright boy or girl should be about 
nineteen years old when he completes 
the course, a very good age at which 
to face the realities of life. 

He should then be admitted to the 
study of medicine proper, and this is 
where the hospital comes in. That 
boy or girl should be admitted directly 
to the hospital wards as a medical 
student, much like a reader in medi- 
cine of yesteryear, when a young man 
would apprentice himself to an estab- 
lished practitioner and practice with 
him and under his tutelage for a 
number of years, and at the same 
time read medicine daily in his spare 
hours, drubbing on the things he had 
seen and learned in the day’s practice. 
This seems to me to be the only 
logical and practical way to learn 
medicine or anything else—from the 
practical to the theoretic, from the 
actual patient to the explanation of 
his illness, and not vice versa. It is 
foolish to read about a certain sick- 
ness and try to visualize the patient— 
sick, suffering, burning up with fever 
and wasting away to the grave— 
when such a patient is actually to be 
found across the street in the hospital 
ward, lying there waiting to be 
seen and actually studied, instead of 
only being imagined. 

The student, naturally, would have 
to be thoroughly instructed on how 
to study, for it is very difficult for 
the average youth to understand 
how to go about studying a subject 
and getting the most out of it. The 
key to study is reading; everything 
that is known about any subject is 
written down. If the student is 
shown the case on the ward by the 
staff doctor, and the salient points in 
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the diagnosis, pathology, etiology, 
treatment, and so on are pointed 
out to him, together with proper 
directions of what books or parts of 
books to read and what laboratory 
or technical work to perform or 
examine, the student is started on the 
right road to a thorough understand- 
ing of the subject. It is clear that all 
this is going to take time, and the 
student will not be able to work 
actually on the wards more than four 
or five hours a day, but with a normal 
group of unemployed men of from 
ten to twenty millions in peacetime, 
it is quite obvious that there will be 
an endless source of man power and 
student material. Medical education 
as conducted now is most expensive; 
it costs more to educate doctors than 
any other class of students. This 
makes it impossible for any but the 
children of rich or well-to-do parents 
to study medicine. The art and 
science of medicine is suffering now 
from the lack of the poor but brilliant 
students. The utilization of their 
services on the hospital wards and in 
the laboratories of our institutions, 
where they are sorely needed, would 
at once eliminate this economic factor, 
for each student would be doing 
constructive and productive work 
from the very start, for which he 
should be adequately compensated. 
This would release the brains of the 
country, both rich and poor, for the 
study of medicine, for which the 
very brightest type of intelligence 
alone is adequate. 

There is a great deal of time- 
consuming, energy-sapping, but neces- 
sary routing work in a hospital, a 
large part of which is history-taking. 
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Much of this history-taking is of a 
routine character, dealing with normal 
occurrences; its main object is to pick 
out the one or two points of abnor- 
mality in the case. With two to two 
and a half years study of the basic 
medical sciences behind him, any 
student of ordinary intelligence, after 
six to nine months spent in assisting 
his superior, should be able to take an 
adequate case history. He should be 
able to detect that an abnormality 
is present and refer it to his superior 
for diagnosis and recording in the 
patient’s history. In this way about 
99 per cent of the superior’s time 
would be saved from what is for him 
the useless drudgery of history-taking, 
and at the same time an endless 
source of preliminary training for the 
student provided. The same thing 
is true of the hundred and one routine 
necessities in a hospital: blood counts, 
sputum analyses, blood-pressure deter- 
minations, ultraviolet-ray treatments, 
ophthalmological field-taking, audio- 
metric examinations, psychometric 
examinations—the list may be ex- 
tended almost indefinitely. 


HERE are in a state like Florida, 

certain men and certain hospitals 
with special equipment that are out- 
standing in their fields. At the 
present time these facilities are all 
going to waste, so far as the medical 
education of the youth of Florida is 
concerned: all could be made avail- 
able for turning out Florida’s quota 
of physicians. Every hospital in the 
state could be a link in a chain; the 
student should pass from one institu- 
tion to another, depending upon the 
needs of the institution, but: more 
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especially upon his needs. He should 
be directed where to go to further 
his general medical education and also 
to aid him in developing a bent for 
any particular phase of medicine, 
During the unfolding from the embryo 
into the doctor or specialist, the stu- 
dent would at all times actually be 
working on a gradually increasing 
level of responsibility as a doctor, 
surgeon, or specialist; his fitness at 
any stage would become quite evident 
to him and his instructors. The 
question of graduation and licensing 
would be determined on an individual 
basis. There would be no set number 
of lessons, hours, lectures, theses, or 
experiments; the only question would 
be the fitness of the student. Even 
the necessity of conferring degrees 
could be eliminated in this simple 
process, just as is done now by the 
various American specialty examining 
boards; a licentiate would receive 
all the rights and privileges of the 
old-style graduate. 

There would be many casualties 
along the way; students would drop 
out as they realized that it was 
useless to continue trying to put 
square pegs into round holes. Many 
would thus be saved from disappoint- 
ment and failure later on in life, who 
graduate from the present formal 
courses only to discover when they 
get into the actual practice of medi- 
cine, that they are wholly unfitted for 
it, mentally, physically, spiritually, 
and aesthetically. 

The period of undergraduate study 
might have to be lengthened in the 
average case to six, seven, eight, or 
even more years, but this would 
work no hardship on the student, 
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CHALLENGE TO MEDICINE 


because he would be working all the 
time and receiving adequate com- 
pensation. If his period of study 
were dragged out too long because 
he was unable to comply with the 
requirements of the examining board, 
he would realize that he was in the 
wrong calling, and change to some- 
thing else before it was too late. 

After his preliminary licentiate, he 
could continue right on, changing to 
other hospitals, clinics, laboratories, 
and services, working all the time 
and gradually fitting himself for 
further examinations. These might 
be for side qualifications such as 
hospital management, public health, 
or industrial medicine, all of which 
require persons who are first of all 
physicians and specialists. He might 
continue in his chosen specialty, 
qualifying for examination by the 
specialty examining board in the 
same manner as he qualified for the 
subordinate board examination. If 
successful, he would receive another 
license in his specialty without a 
degree, just as he would now. 

There is no reason why any funda- 
mental difference should be made in 
the training of the two sexes. Let 
both men and women work on the 
wards, the men among the male and 
the women among the female patients. 
As the individual progresses in his 
studies, he can determine for himself, 
for which profession he is best fitted. 
The nurse can continue in nursing; 
the technician along the line of his 
special technique; the physiotherapist 
in his special field; the doctor in 
medicine, later branching off into one 
of the specialties, such as radiologist, 
dentist, or pathologist. 
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A special word at this juncture 
must be said about morticians. They 
have had a hard uphill row, trying 
to establish themselves as a pro- 
fession. The schools for morticians 
are all new, inadequate, and wholly 
without standardization. Under the 
plan here proposed, the embryo 
mortician would utilize the facilities 
of the hospital, beginning like all 
the rest, as a nurse, orderly, or 
attendant on the wards. He would 
be allowed to branch off in his 
specialty and would be prepared ade- 
quately to protect the lives of the 
living from infections from the dead. 


HE specialties in medicine are 

slowly coming into their own. 
The time is rapidly approaching 
when no one will be listed by the 
American Medical Association as a 
specialist who has not first satisfied 
the American Examining Board in his 
specialty. The average American is 
not looking for John Smith, M.D., 
medical jack-of-all-trades, to deliver 
his wife, feed his baby, remove his 
tonsils, set his broken bone, remove 
his diseased kidney, and the like, but 
is demanding medical specialists on 
every line, men who are trained up 
to the minute in one branch of 
medical science and can go as far 
as is humanly possible in dealing 
adequately with specific diseases or 
infections. 

These men are all too few for the 
demand; only a system which utilizes 
all its resources will be adequate to 
develop them in sufficient numbers. 
In such an all-comprehensive prac- 
tical scheme, every student would be 
an earner and producer; every doctor 
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would be a teacher; every hospital, 
clinic, and laboratory a college. While 
we hesitate to apply the metaphor, a 
constant stream of scientists would 
roll off the assembly line, each as a 
finished product. 

It was Descartes who said that if 
the world was ever to be made 
better, it would be the doctors who 
would have to make it so. If our 
world is to be made into the world of 
health, peace, and happiness which 
the sages have foreseen, we shall need 
half a million doctors, five million 
nurses, and an equal number of 
medical technicians. In the world of 
the future, doctors will be every- 
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where: in the factories, churches, 
apartment houses; in the railroad 
trains, steamships, winter and sum- 
mer resorts; in the valleys, in the 
woods, and on the mountains. Every- 
where that human beings are found, 
the doctor will be found helping, 
guiding, suggesting; and behind him 
will be nurses and technicians, numer- 
ous and able, carrying out his orders 
and helping, always helping, to teach 
people to live healthily, actively, 
happily, and creatively. This is the 
kind of a world that medicine would 
create, and the men and women who 
are going to bring it about are 
the doctors. [Vol. XIV, No. o] 
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The Illinois Faculty Dollar 


By ARTHUR H. WINAKOR 


Real Income of the Faculty of the University of Illinois 


NE basic use of a cost of 
e living index is to measure 

changes in the cost of living 
relative to change in income avail- 
able for living. Thus under ideal 
conditions increases in costs would 
be matched by increases in income, 
and if cost of living declined, income 
should not be curtailed by more 
than the reduction in costs. This 
would be assuming a static rela- 
tionship between income and cost 
of living. Such a situation is aca- 
demic and not likely to be achieved. 
Furthermore, under our economic 
system, which is growing constantly 
more productive, there is sound reason 
why income should normally outstrip 
cost of living leaving an increasing 
surplus for enjoyment of life over 
the minimum essentials for living. 
Otherwise there would be no economic 
progress. 

The purpose of this article is to 
see what the relationship has been 
between the cost of living and the 
salary income of the full-time instruc- 
tional, research, and extension staff 
at the University of Illinois. Although 
these figures are restricted in their 
scope and applicability elsewhere, 
they suggest some highly illumi- 
nating circumstances which no doubt 
are widespread in other institutions 


throughout the country. It is pri- 
marily to bring out certain suggestions 
and implications that the University 
of Illinois data have been employed. 
Salary data for any other institution 
might be similarly employed. 

Three series of data are assembled 
in Table I. The first of these given 
in Column 2 is the index of cost of 
living for a faculty of state uni- 
versities and colleges from 1913 to 
1942 using the average of years 1935 
to 1939 as a base of reference. This 
series shows the great increases in 
living costs from an index of 68.1 in 
1913 to 135.7 in 1920, the sub- 
sequent decline to 93.6 in 1933 and 
the present resurgence to 115.3 in 
1942.) 

The second series represents the 
trends of mean salaries at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois for its full-time 
instructional, research, and extension 
staff for the years I913 to 1942 
expressed on the same base period, 
1935 to 1939 (see Column 3). It 
does not take much study of these 
two series of data to see that the 
index of dollar salaries has generally 
been well below the index for cost of 
living. If the average salaries and 


1For a discussion of this index see the article 
“The Faculty Dollar,” by the writer on pages 
421-25 of the November issue of the JourNnaAL oF 
HicHEr Epvcation. 
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the cost of living for 1935 to 1939? 
are accepted as being on relatively 
equitable planes, then it is found that 
in twenty-one out of thirty years the 
salary index has been below the cost 
of living index. For the years 1913 
to 1942 the average index of cost of 
living is 104.6 contrasted with an 
average of 91.2 for salaries. Thus 
the salaries received have been 
deficient by 12.8 per cent when 
compared with what they should 
have been to maintain a static rela- 
tionship between salaries and the 
real value of these salaries. This 
makes no allowance for improvements 
in the relative economic welfare of the 
faculty through participation in the 
material wealth of the nation. 

A more direct, and perhaps more 
interesting, as well as significant, 
evaluation of salaries is provided by 
the fourth column in the table, 
namely, the index series for average 
“‘real” salaries, which is the dollar 
salaries corrected for changes in the 
cost of living. This series shows the 
comparative value of the salaries in 
terms of 1935-39 purchasing power. 
It shows that even though dollar 
salaries constantly increased from 
1913 to 1932, that the real value of 
these salaries actually declined from 
an index of 90.0 in 1913 to $9.9 in 
1920 and then began to increase, 
reaching a peak of 112.1 in 1932. In 
spite of increases of average salaries 
in 1941 and 1942, their real value has 
dropped to 92.8. Based on the 
December, 1942, figure the real 


"In 1940 the Central Statistical Board asked 
governmental agencies to adopt the years 1935 to 
1939 as a uniform base period for general-purpose 
index numbers. The five years are generally 
regarded as a period of comparatively prec d 
business activity at a “normal” level. 
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salaries index had declined to 90.6, 
A number of highly significant 
inferences may be made from the 


TABLE I 


InpExeEs* oF THE Cost oF LiviNnc For THE FacuLty 
1n State Universities, AVERAGE Do 
SALARIES, AND AVERAGE REAL SALARIES OF 
THE Futi-Tim_e StaFF OF THE UNIVERSITY 
oF ILLINOIS, 1913 TO 1942 


Average Avera 

Date Cost of Dollar “Rea 
Livingt Annual Annual 

Salaries Salaries 

(1) (2) (3) (4) 
68.1 61.3 90.0 
eee 69.2 61.3 88.6 
1915 70.1 64.3 91.7 
74:9 67.4 90.0 
86.3 70.4 81.6 
1918 101.3 73-4 72. 
1919 116.9 76.5 65.4 
1924. 120.4 93-2 77-4 
1925. 121.2 95-3 78.6 
122.9 94-5 76.9 
121.3 98.0 80.8 
119.9 100.4 83.7 
117.2 105.0 89.6 
eee 108.7 107.6 99.0 
1932. 99-1 112.1 
1933. 93-6 98.4 105.1 
1934. 96.0 99-1 103.2 
1935. 97-6 100.7 103.2 
98.6 99-7 101.1 
102.4 99-6 97°3 
1938. 101.5 98.6 97-1 
100.3 101.4 101.1 
100.8 100.7 99-9 
115.3 107.0 92.8 


*Average for the years 1935 through 1939 


equals 100. 
tSee Table II, Column 3, Winakor, op. cit., p. 424 


data in the table. One of these, 
already mentioned is the over-all 
deficiency of 12.8 per cent in salaries 
as compared with the thirty-year 
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average cost of living. The second 
is that rising costs of living are again 
reducing the purchasing power of the 
faculty dollar, and that the trend of 
economic, social, and political factors 
suggests that even further sharp 
reductions in real income are in store 
for the faculty. The third is that 
there is great need for a vigorous 
program of carefully planned salary 
increases to maintain faculty living 
standards. 

The fourth is of more far-reaching 
significance and implications. Based 
on the 1942 cost of living, the faculty 
salary had a purchasing power of 92.8 
cents compared with 100 cents for 
the period 1935-39. This value of 
92.8 cents is just slightly above the 
purchasing power of thirty years ago, 
namely, 90.0 in 1913. The December, 
1942, purchasing power is almost the 
same as in 1913. Ignoring inter- 
vening deficiencies, it is found that 
after a thirty-year period, the faculty 
salary will buy just about as much 
real goods in 1942 as in 1913. 

Obviously, the university faculty 
has had little real money with which 
to improve its standard of living. 
Although goods produced and con- 
sumed have vastly changed during 
the past thirty years, the faculty man 
now has the same purchasing power 
with which to buy goods of com- 
parable price and quality. During 
the thirty years from 1913 to 1942 
this country has experienced a phe- 
nomenal industrial expansion and 
vast increases in productive facilities 
and goods purchased and consumed. 
Standards of living for the people 
have vastly improved, working hours 
have been reduced (except under war 
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stress), and real income greatly 
enhanced. Yet the University of 
Illinois faculty has been able to 
participate in this to only a limited 
extent. Thus in a period of unprec- 
edented strides in living standards, 
the faculty has obtained very little of 
the country’s enhanced welfare. 


HE natural reaction to these 

statements is to point out that 
the typical member of the faculty now 
has a radio, an automobile, and a 
home, and that these are far superior 
to what his salary could command 
thirty years ago. That is true. But 
the faculty man has, nevertheless, not 
participated in the enhanced wealth 
of the country. Faculty salaries are 
not doubled over what they were 
thirty years ago. Average annual 
income of factory workers, including 
both part-time and full-time, have 
tripled since 1914 according to the 
United States Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. But the contention may be 
made even clearer. 

As technology and sciences of pro- 
duction advance two factors are 
present. One of these is the constant 
improvement in the nature or quality 
of the product. The automobile of 
today is superbly superior to the 
automobile of twenty or thirty years 
ago. The ice box of thirty years ago 
is not to be compared in con- 
venience and appearance with its 
modern counterpart, the electric 
refrigerator. Thus technology has 
improved quality of goods and serv- 
ices. The faculty man has partici- 
pated fully in this phase of the 
advances in the nation’s goods, but 
there is another aspect to the situa- 
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tion. Not only have technological 
advances enhanced the quality of 
goods and services, but they have 
made possible a multiplication of the 
numbers produced so that many more 
people now have these goods than 
formerly. The whole standard of 
society has been increased by the 
voluminous production of the machine 
age, but the faculty man can still buy 
only the same real value of goods as 
in 1913 and no more. He now has a 
radio instead of a phonograph, a car 
instead of horse and buggy, a refrig- 
erator instead of an ice box, and the 
modern counterparts of other goods 
which were to be had in 1913. What 
is more, these modern goods and con- 
veniences are far superior to those 
of thirty years ago. On the other 
hand, the working man likewise has 
these same products of the machine 
age. He has an automobile, refriger- 
ator, radio, washing machine, whereas 
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thirty years ago the laboring class 
was unable to avail itself of these 
conveniences, luxuries, and _neces- 
sities. The laboring classes have 
participated in and benefited from, 
not only the technological advances 
in quality of the product of modern 
industry and society, but they have 
also benefited materially from the 
vast increase in wealth and goods 
created. The faculty man, however, 
has failed to participate in the 
increased share of income and wealth 
available for distribution. The infer- 
ence is that society is failing to 
recognize the contributions of the 
educator and scientist or that he is 
less productive than formerly. Yet 
the great advances in industry are ina 
large measure attributable to his 
work and scholarship. There is an 
obvious need for a re-examination of 
the economic status of the university 
faculty. [Vol. XIV, No. 9] 
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The War of Nerves: Campus Version 


By RICHARD D. ALTICK 


War Comes to a College for Men 


HIS is an account of the 
impact of war upon Amer- 
ican college campuses—of the 
doubts, uncertainties, fears, and hopes 
that filled the lives of the members of 
an academic community between 
Pearl Harbor and the spring of 1943. 
My firsthand knowledge is limited to 
the moods and events on only one 
small campus; but from what those 
invaluable intercollegiate heralds, 
the publishers’ representatives, tell 
me, the experience of our college was 
highly typical. In any event, this is 
what went on in classrooms and the 
intimacy of our own minds while the 
newspapers and magazines were filled 
with earnest discussions of the future 
of American higher education. 

On the morning of December 8, 
1941, I was talking to my classes in 
Survey of English Literature about 
the Elizabethan lyric. Whether I 
leafed ahead in the textbook and read 
to them ““To Lucasta, on Going to the 
Wars,” I do not know. I do know 
that I felt called upon to make some 
rather perfunctory remarks about 
how necessary it was to maintain, 
even in times like these, some recep- 
tivity to a beauty that transcended 
and would outlast the terrible stresses 
of the moment. Probably most of my 
colleagues were saying substantially 


the same thing. None of us could 
have been very persuasive, especially 
when we saw several vacant chairs in 
the classroom and knew that their 
usual occupants must be downtown, 
waiting in line outside the recruiting 
station. 

A day or two later the president of 
the college, like every college president 
in the nation, stood before the seven 
hundred or more boys who made up 
our student body and told them to 
stay put. Their clear patriotic duty, 
he reminded them, was to use their 
educational opportunities to the ut- 
most; the nation needed trained men, 
specialists in a hundred fields, far 
more than it needed common soldiers. 
College students should take a long- 
range view of their responsibilities 
and refuse to be swept off their feet 
by a sudden surge of honest but 
misguided patriotic fervor. 

The college, he said, had weathered 
every war the nation had fought, and 
it would weather this one as well. 
We applauded, but inwardly we could 
not help doubting. This, we knew, 
was the different war, the total war. 
In this sort of war, what chance of 
survival had a small liberal-arts col- 
lege for men, highly successful in 
training for peacetime pursuits but 
unable to offer education in the tech- 
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nologies so monotonously stressed by 
the military leaders? ‘“The last time,” 
in 1918, it had been saved by the 
S. A. T. C.—and, as some of the older 
men wryly recalled, in turn had been 
saved from the S. A. T. C. by the 
Armistice. 

Thus far, the college had not been 
seriously shaken by the rumblings 
which accompanied the preparations 
for “national defense.” There had 
been fewer students, yes; but we had 
been overexpanded anyway. One or 
two faculty men, members of the 
army and navy reserves, had left for 
active duty. The business office com- 
plained that money was hard to get, 
and harder to keep. But in general we 
had been cloistered and comfortable. 

Government officials soon echoed 
the college presidents’ advice to stu- 
dents to stay in school—but added 
the pregnant qualification, “until 
called.” What would happen when 
they were called? Teachers, gathering 
in their departmental offices between 
classes, talked quietly about the 
catastrophes in the southern Pacific, 
about their becoming air-raid wardens; 
the young men about the draft, and 
everyone about the college’s prospects. 
Pretty bleak, everyone said. 

While the Japanese took Malaya 
and Java and Sumatra and Bataan, 
and the shadow was dark on Australia, 
we kept on teaching constitutional 
law, Racine, abnormal psychology, 
and embryology; but the students, far 
from being quieted by the constant 
assurances that they were being most 
patriotic by staying in school, were 
increasingly restless. They began to 
appear in class in the khaki uniforms 
of the newly organized college cadet 
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corps, which would go out on the 
athletic practice fields in the late 
spring afternoons and drill with 
pathetic wooden guns, and in the eve- 
nings would practice international 
code. A professor of religion, Japan- 
born, the son of a missionary, showed 
letters he had had from the Govern- 
ment urging him, with substantial 
inducements, to become a teacher of 
Japanese. He compromised by offer- 
ing a college course in colloquial 
Japanese, warning all comers of its 
necessarily rudimentary nature. The 
professor of sociology, who came 
from Iowa Czech stock, undertook 
a course in elementary Russian. A 
whole roster of somewhat impromptu 
courses sprung up: the young Ph.D. 
who taught the Chaucer course, a 
yachtsman in his Maine summers, 
gathered a group in navigation, some 
alumni of which were later to find 
the regular naval mishipman’s course 
a snap in comparison; a man in 
mathematics taught photography; one 
in education had students waving 
semaphore flags from one end of the 
campus to the other; others in science 
taught the chemistry of war materials 
and military pyrotechnics. 


HE busiest center of college life 

in those early months of the war 
was the office of the librarian, who, 
long before Pearl Harbor, had been 
appointed chairman of a faculty com- 
mittee to advise students on their 
military-service problems. He was, 
as it turned out, a most fortunate 
choice; for he had the two qualities 
his job required, a patient genius for 
administrative detail and the ability 
to work eighteen hours a day. Outside 
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his office door, day after day, month 
after month, there was always a group 
of worried students: ““My draft board 
won’t give me another deferment, 
what shall I do?” “If I enlist now 
in the Navy V-7 reserve group, can 
I transfer later to aviation?” “I ex- 

t to be admitted to medical school 
at the end of this semester; can I 
be deferred until then?” “I passed all 
the tests for the Marine Corps Reserve 
but the one for eyesight; now what do 
I do, tell my draft board to come and 
get me?” “I’m a British citizen, and 
so I’m not eligible to join the reserves. 
How can I speed up my naturalization 
process?”’ “I’m going to be inducted 
in two months. How can I make sure 
I'll get into the signal corps?” The 
records of literally thousands of con- 
ferences in the librarian’s office reveal 
the astounding variety and complex- 
ity of the problems that confronted 
American college students in the 
war’s first eighteen months. To com- 
plicate matters, the regulations of 
selective service and of those branches 
of the armed forces which established 
deferred-service categories for college 
students were not only frequently in 
conflict but always in the process of 
change. And the dreadful jargon of 
the mimeographed “directives” that 
flowed in from every seat of military 
and civil authority provided the 
final documentation of the semanti- 
cists’ claim that faulty communication 
causes most of our difficulties. Still, 
most cases were concluded to the 
satisfaction of both the nation’s 
interest and the student. Some men 
were accepted by one of the reserves— 
principally that of the Navy, which 
permitted enlistees who maintained 
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good scholastic averages to remain 
in college until they graduated. 
Many others, once they were guided 
through the intricacies of draft-board 
procedure, were deferred because they 
were training to be physicists, doctors, 
chemists, and psychologists. 

But the exodus from the campus 
continued. Some students, though 
relatively few, enlisted for active 
duty; others, having failed to meet 
the Navy’s stringent physical require- 
ments, were called by tightening draft 
boards. What appeared at the mo- 
ment to be a life-saver, the Army 
Enlisted Reserve Corps, was an- 
nounced in June, 1942. Any student 
passing a tolerant physical examina- 
tion would be eligible if the college 
approved him. And so, late into the 
night, when the moths were bumping 
against the lights in the administra- 
tive offices, a faculty committee sat, 
weighing the scholastic records of the 
six hundred students still at large, 
performing minor miracles of com- 
putation, and usually ending by 
declaring the student happily eligible. 


HE college “accelerated” that 
summer, as all colleges did. It 
held the first summer session in its 
history, to which (though hoary tra- 
dition shuddered) girls were admitted, 
to earn credits to apply to their 
records in other institutions. And 
somehow, as one sat under the campus 
trees that provided an informal out- 
door classroom, talking to fourteen 
bare-legged girls and white-trousered 
boys about Falstaff and Mercutio, the 
war again seemed far away. 
After regular college hours, how- 
ever, the campus remained alive, this 
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time with strangers: men and women 
from twenty to seventy, workers by 
day in the community’s war plants 
and offices, drawn by the promise of 
free education. Under the United 
States Office of Education’s Emer- 
gency Science and Management War 
Training Program, night classes, in a 
wide diversity of practical subjects 
related to work in war industries, 
were taught by members of the reg- 
ular college faculty and men from the 
industries themselves. Since that 
time, the lighted windows of class- 
rooms and laboratories, five nights a 
week, have shown the presence of as 
many as six hundred townspeople, 
working in courses which, as an 
English teacher who took the one in 
calculus can feelingly testify, were 
tougher than most courses given in 
the daytime. 

It was then being planned, also, to 
expand the aeronautical courses which 
the college had been offering, as part 
of the regular curriculum, ever since 
the nation-wide civilian pilot-training 
program had been organized in pre- 
war days. A well-equipped ground 
school had been developed on the 
floor above the modern-language 
classrooms, and actual flight training 
was given at two near-by airports. 
One of our former students, a pilot 
trained in these campus courses, had 
fallen at Pearl Harbor. Now there 
was talk of converting the aviation 
branch of the college into a regular 
military pre-flight school; and by 
autumn scores of cadets, clad in the 
green uniforms that until recently had 
been the property of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps, would be housed 
in the dormitory and taught meteor- 
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ology, the construction and operation 
of aircraft power plants, and other 
such mysteries by two faculty mem. 
bers who normally were attached to 
the history department. 

Thus the college, both faculty and 
“plant,” were, for the moment, kept 
fully occupied; but still the uncer- 
tainty remained. It became obvious 
that, Congressman May’s opinion 
notwithstanding, the war would not 
be over by Christmas, perhaps not 
before several Christmases had passed. 
Meanwhile, as had long been fore- 
seen, the draft age was lowered to 
eighteen. And then, just after a large 
number of students had been sworn 
into the Army Enlisted Reserve 
Corps, the press reported Secretary 
Stimson’s warning that those same 
reservists would be called to active 
duty at the end of the next semester. 
Hasty calculations were enough to 
show that, round about March, 1943, 
the only students left on the campus 
would be those who were still under 
eighteen, or were headed for the 
theological seminary, or had very 
poor eyes, or were Navy or Marine 
Corps reservists, or, finally, were 
prospectively disemployed faculty 
members sitting in on scientific courses 
which they hoped they might be 
needed to teach—if and when a com- 
prehensive program for the colleges 
was adopted by the armed forces. 


HAT word “‘program’’ is indel- 

ibly engray zd upon the mind of 
anyone who was around college cam- 
puses in the fall and winter of 1942. 
It was obvious that the great majority 
of colleges, especially the smaller ones 
and those depending heavily or ex- 
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clusively upon male enrollment, would 
be in grave trouble if the Army induc- 
tion centers were as voracious as they 
gave every promise of being. There 
were reports of emergency meetings 
of national organizations of colleges 
and universities, of leading educators’ 
trips to Washington and what they 
told the generals and the admirals— 
and how little the generals and the 
admirals told them. There were the 
inevitable rumors that higher educa- 
tion had innocently got caught in 
titank behind-the-scenes political 
struggies in Washington. It was good 
to leain that a joint Army-Navy 
board I.ad been organized to go into 
the whole question of using colleges 
for war-training purposes; but one 
could not afford to be too optimistic. 
Finally, in December, after many 
alarms, word got around that the 
official announcement of the board’s 
plans had been delivered to the pres- 
ident of the college, who was warned 
by impressive “confidential” labels all 
over it not to divulge its contents; 
and the professors who saw him after 
he had read it argued endlessly over 
whether he looked happy of sad. 
Then came word that the news could 
be revealed, and at a special faculty 
meeting one heard for the first time of 
the Army Specialized Training Pro- 
gam and the Navy College Training 
Program, and attention was called, as 
it would endlessly be called during 
the next months, to the meaningful 
difference between the two titles. 
There would, it appeared, be “‘pro- 
grams” which would keep some 
colleges occupied and happy with con- 
tingents of uniformed men to work 
upon: but which colleges? Huge 
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questionnaires arrived from the War 
Manpower Commission, and after 
administrators and department heads 
had sat up night after night filling in 
the endless blanks, the college seemed 
for the first time to know itself. Ines- 
capably, it was not entirely pleased as 
it looked at itself in the WMC’s 
ruthless mirror. Colleges have per- 
petual inferiority complexes. Housing 
is always inadequate, the faculty is 
overloaded with classes, new lab- 
oratories are always urgently needed: 
else what are philanthropists for? 
The period from December, 1942, 
to April, 1943, will always be remem- 
bered on American campuses as that 
during which the great war of nerves 
came to its climax. At mid-year the 
number of sections was drastically 
cut, and many advanced classes which 
had begun with five students, in a 
month or two consisted of teacher and 
one 4-F. One cold, bright Saturday 
morning, the faculty and their wives, 
Navy reservists, and sub-draft-age 
Freshmen marched to the railroad 
station to say goodbye to more than 
seventy Army reservists: Secretary 
Stimson had been right.1 One Sunday 
morning the papers came out with the 
first list of colleges that had been 
declared eligible for Army or Navy 
contracts: it brought no happiness to 
at least one hopeful college. Pro- 
fessors in all fields but the sciences 
(the scientists blissfully knew they 
would always have a job—some- 
where) began to be suspiciously cor- 
dial to executives in large local 
industries; others suddenly discovered 
abilities which should be called to the 
attention of officer procurement staffs. 


‘Majors in “essential” subjects were deferred. 
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As the campus forsythia and azalea 
bloomed—how lovely is an old campus 
at a college that might not be oper- 
ating next year!—the professional 
optimists began to have daughters 
working in Washington who knew 
naval officers who positively assured 
them that the college would be 
selected as a training school. Some 
of their colleagues continued to luxur- 
iate in gloom. And then one day 
news came that a naval examining 
board was planning to visit the 
campus. When they came, resplend- 
ent with gold braid and exuding wise 
authority, wistful instructors thought 
of the happiness that would be theirs 
as they stood before classes of atten- 
tive, well-shaven, immaculate appren- 
tice seamen, each doing his best 
to pull down an 4 in the course. 

The rest is briefly told. The Navy 
came, saw, and approved. In its 
wake came the hammer-and-saw bri- 
gade, altering, improving, painting, 
furbishing. Came the Navy syllabus 
of courses, which gave hope and 
comfort to the sorely troubled men 
in the humanities. Came a com- 
manding officer, and with him a 
corps of other officers, chief specialists, 
and enlisted men—the athletic assist- 
ants, supply men, hospital and 
dispensary men, and clerks. Teachers, 
visiting the campus for their mail in 
the interim between the end of the 
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spring term and the beginning of the 
new Navy régime (terms begin in 
July, November, and March), straight. 
ened their shoulders and began to 
think of their offices as being on the 
second deck, and planned to accustom 
themselves to meeting classes at 
1400 instead of 2:00 o’clock. 

And now, as I write, come the 
students themselves—some familiar 
faces among them, boys whom the 
librarian steered into the Navy reserve 
eighteen months ago, now to finish 
their college work in bell-bottomed 
trousers. And many new faces: some 
of them reservists from colleges which 
are working for the Army, others boys 
fresh from high school, the charmed 
few who survived both the physical 
and the mental examinations admin- 
istered in April. They will be living 
under naval discipline: stiff daily 
schedules, no liberty during the week, 
and week-end leaves restricted to 
those without demerits. They will 
be taught elementary physics by the 
sociologist who a year ago was teach- 
ing Russian, and biology by a peace- 
time professor of religion. There will 
be “bugs” aplenty to get rid of, and 
the familiar, beloved Navy “snafu” 
will be present, no doubt; but the 
worst, we hope, is over. For now 
there is hard work to be done. The 
college, after numberless vicissitudes, 
has gone to war. [Vol. XIV, No. 3] 
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More Wisdom 


By FRANK C. FOSTER 


A Comment on an Article Which Appeared in the April Issue 


E plea of Mr. Hilzheimer 
for “More Knowledge,” which 
appeare in the April issue of 

this magazine, is more than a call for 
knowledge as such.! Methods of edu- 
cation and the conceptions of knowl- 
edge which are basic to our educational 
program come into review. As one 
reads what to the present writer seems 
to be an urgent defense of the tradi- 
tional Germanic disciplines, one recalls 
the confession of Thomas Mann: 

I must regretfully own that in my 
younger years I shared that dangerous 
German habit of thought which regards 
life and intellect, art and politics as 
totally separate worlds. In those days 
we were all of us inclined to view political 
and social matters as nonessentials that 
might as well be entrusted to politicians. 
And we were foolish enough to rely on 
the interests of these specialists to 
protect our highest interests.” 
American education is indebted to 
German learning. Yet in the present 
crisis it is necessary to examine with 
care the implications of the process 
which is not unrelated to the world 
conflict, which sets up disciplines and 

1Hilzheimer, Klaus. ‘‘ More Knowledge,” Jour- 
NAL OF HicHer Epucation, XIV (April, 1943), 


Pp. 202-204. 
*Mann, Thomas. The Coming Victory of 
ocracy. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1938. 
(Translated from the German by Agnes E. Meyer), 


Pp. 64-65. 


knowledge apart from the nature of 
the life man lives. 

The corrective which Thomas Mann 
offers is also offered by Bergson when 
he urges men to “act as men of 
thought, think as men of action.” 
That, he says, is “a thoroughly 
democratic slogan.’’ 

One suspects that Mr. Hilzheimer, 
writing as he does, out of his first 
teaching experience in America, has 
not taken time to analyze, as has his 
distinguished compatriot, the end 
toward which the American educa- 
tional program is directed. The goal 
of the educational system should be 
to discover the ways to prepare 
youths to live in a democracy which 
according to Thomas Mann is “that 
form of government and of society 
which is inspired above every other 
with the feeling and consciousness of 
the dignity of man.’” 

Mr. Hilzheimer’s comments take 
the form of a protest and an affirma- 
tion: a dislike for some of the 
superficial trends in American educa- 
tion as he sees them in operation, and 
a conviction that in the riches of 
human experience there is knowledge 
that must be retained. The reason 
for his opposition is a dislike for the 


3Quoted by Thomas Mann, iéid., p. 28. 
‘Tbid., p. 19. 
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“so-called progressive education,” 
implying that it is guided by the 
whims of pupils, plays up the “ popu- 
lar,” ignores “‘the dead Greek philos- 
ophers,” allows “genuine reading to 
die out,” is “terrified by the slogan 
of ‘classical’ education which is con- 
sidered out of date.”” It, he says, 
replaces firsthand by secondhand 
information, and lets “‘certain stand- 
ards of knowledge . . . slip from the 
school program.” 

He obviously is unfamiliar with the 
literature of progressive education, 
with the well-qualified examination 
of its results given in the reports of 
the Eight-Year Study, or with such 
publications as Progressive Educa- 
tion or the Frontiers of Democracy. 
Also, he has much company among 
the public, the press, and some 
professors in thinking that the faults 
of the American educational system 
can be charged against the pro- 
fessors of education, and particularly 
against those who designate them- 
selves “progressive.” 


UNDAMENTALLY the protest 
against the “progressive” in Mr. 
Hilzheimer’s comments represents a 
difference in the conception of knowl- 
edge. He applies to America the 
habits of thinking “in separate 
worlds” which Thomas Mann recalls 
as normal to the German intellectual. 
He does not accept learning as active 
participation in life, a search for the 
answers to its persistent problems. 
In the “old-fashioned subject-matter 
knowledge”’ both the questions and 
the answers are given by the professor 
and accepted by the students. 
In writing of ‘‘ the increasing super- 
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ficiality of American progressive 
education” he is measuring an edu- 
cational process by a fixed notion 
that its business is for teachers to 
require students to give answers 
traditionally found in books. His 
illustrations given to show how super- 
ficial is the knowledge of American 
students and teachers call for a 
familiarity with Socrates, Aristotle, 
Plato’s Republic, Freud’s Introduction 
to Psychoanalysis, Speeches by Lincoln, 
Napoleon’s Testament, and Caesar’s 
Bellum Gallicum. He suggests that 
we could get the ideas of Winston 
Churchill’s speech by reading Pericles, 
assigns Kant, Hegel, and Nietzsche 
to the person wishing “to understand 
the strange discordant character of 
the Germans,”’ and recommends Karl 
Marx to Hitler. 

Over against the “high standards 
of German thoroughness” which put 
great weight on the heritage of 
human thought, the progressive edu- 
cator would stress four major factors 
which influence the learning experi- 
ence. Only a fraction of the last is 
included in the “knowledge” we 
are urged to grasp. 

Of first importance in education is 
the student for whose development 
it is set up, and its effectiveness 
is measured by the type of person 
the schools produce. The idea of 
the “child-centered school” is the 
most obvious recognition of | this 
simple and fundamental fact. Taken 
inclusively, however, many elements 
are involved—health, interests, atti- 
tudes, experiences, ambitions, assocl- 
ates, and reactions. The students 
at Asheville College, whom Mr. 
Hilzheimer knew, were greeted upon 
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entrance with the statement, “‘ Your 
education consists of what happens 
to you while you are under the 
influence of the college, your likes 
and dislikes, tastes, friendships, inter- 
ests, ambitions, dreams, as well as 
the knowledge and skills you carry 
away with you.” One of the com- 
monest observations of visitors was 
that the students seemed so “‘whole- 
some.” The educational program 
which recognizes “‘the feeling and 
consciousness of the dignity of man” 
rightly expects this. Yet it is de- 
stroyed by fixed standards which 
measure the educational process by 
what a student does to the course 
rather than by what the course does 
for the student. 

The second consideration in the 
teaching process is the teacher. The 
very persistence of the remark 
about Mark Hopkins, the student, 


and the log is testimony to the 


importance of the teacher in opening 
up new worlds. Faculty gossip occa- 
sionally tends to discount this personal 
element, often rationalizing jealousy 
by belittling the “snap” and “ popu- 
lar” courses, or lending glory to 
courses as “difficult” because they 
are confusing and unrealistic. But 
student rating of faculty teaching 
shows a very real appreciation for 
those who make them learn. The 
last students’ estimates given to me 
ranked at the top a teacher who was 
probably the most careful and rigid 
marker of the staff, modern in his 
approach, attentive to individual 
problems, and consciously compro- 
mising between the classical and 
progressive attitudes toward educa- 
tion. In drawing up the scale the 
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students compared several well-known 
instruments and used the items that 
seemed to be of most importance. 
They failed to include “scholarship.” 
A professor of psychology in another 
state recently showed me a class 
rating of faculty in which “‘scholar- 
ship” ranked twentieth among factors 
that went into good teaching. (Lest 
the “I told you so” comes in too sud- 
denly, let it be recorded here that 
the last mentioned institution is not 
“progressive’’!) 

The third element, the situation 
in which the students learn, is far 
more than Mark Hopkins’ log—the 
buildings, libraries, laboratories, intel- 
lectual and spiritual climate which 
the student senses. As the teacher 
in studying the individual takes into 
account the physical and mental 
health, home influence, emotional and 
intellectual character of the student, 
so in the situation in which learning 
takes place, the college will be con- 
cerned about the larger environment, 
the community and its relation to the 
world of which it is an integral part, 
the implications of culture, and all 
the essential factors that affect citizen- 
ship and character. Those who scorn 
the progressives because of their use 
of “interests” tend to overlook the 
fact that teachers are quite as much 
concerned with the creating of new 
interests as in developing those 
aroused or latent. For those who 
have talked of “qualitative” and 
“quantitative” measures of learning, 
it might be well to consider “interest” 
as an idea that has life, and turn 
the attention to learning that has 
significance. 

With these three considerations the 
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cultural heritage, the fourth factor, 
becomes a richer source of experience 
than the body of disciplines urged by 
the drill masters. The student finds 
himself a part of the stream of life, 
responsible for decisions, choices, and 
deeds. In facing the world with 
wise teachers and a goodly heritage, 
values are found in ways of living. 
The student feels as Huxley, that 
“the great end of life is not knowledge 
but life.” Norman Angell in Let the 
People Know stressed this theme 
with the comments: “Lincoln did not 
need to have a college education in 
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order to be wise”; “Essential wis- 
dom is possible without elaborate 
learning”; and again, ‘‘No education 
which consists mainly of disseminating 
knowledge can save us.” 

The temper of the world struggle is 
not for fixed standards of excellence, 
but for the opportunity to live 
wisely. Salvation is a way of life, and 
a “‘saving knowledge” was under- 
standing the life to be lived. Such is 
the struggle for freedom. Not an 
increasing superficiality, but an accept- 
ance of the fact that life requires not 
less knowledge, but more wisdom. 

[Vol. XIV, No. 9} 
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Use of the Library in General 

Education’ 

When the curriculum at Goucher 
College was revised in 1943, the cur- 
riculum committee asked that a 
library examination be established as 
a part of the general examination 
under the examination board. The 
first plan for the examination, as set 
forth in a “Report on Educational 
Program” adopted by the faculty, 
May 14, 1934, was very ambitious: 


A written project in one field, testing 

the student’s ability to use tools in the 
library or laboratory or both. Several 
days will be allowed for its completion. 
A brief oral discussion may also be 
required. 
Before the examination was given 
for the first time, however, the spec- 
ifications were changed and the time 
defined as six hours on one day. The 
alternative laboratory project was 
offered only once. 

The library project as given from 
1935 to 1940 was a practical examina- 
tion. Students came to the library in 
small groups and compiled a short 
bibliography on a topic chosen from 
an approved list. Although it was a 
useful test of ability to use the library, 
it was not entirely satisfactory: It was 
impossible to find 75 or 80 subjects of 
equal difficulty. Scoring was inev- 
itably subjective. The test was time 
consuming for students and for faculty 


1Reported by Margaret C. Schindler, Library of 
Congress, formerly Reference Librarian, Goucher 


College. 


readers. For these reasons the change 
to an objective examination was 
approved by the faculty in 1940, 
although not without some opposi- 
tion, for the new examination could be 
only a test of the knowledge of library 
techniques, whereas the library project 
had been, in intent at least, a test of 
the student’s ability to use books 
and libraries. 

A committee consisting of two 
members of the English department, 
the librarian, and the reference libra- 
rian was appointed to construct an 
objective test adapted to local condi- 
tions, which could be made of a 
suitable length to fit with the other 
examinations. Most of the questions 
were written by one of the two library 
members of the committee, and all 
were reviewed by the entire com- 
mittee, and finally by the examination 
board. The assistance of the two 
teaching members of the committee 
was invaluable in wording questions 
and in eliminating ambiguities and 
possible sources of misunderstanding 
as well as in limiting the questions to 
points which are really usetul to a 
student in using a library. The com- 
pleted test covered the use of the 
catalogue, periodical indexes, refer- 
ence books, the evaluation of books 
and periodicals, bibliographical form, 
and local arrangement and regula- 
tions. One hour was allowed for its 
completion. Scores of 122 students 
who took the test in 1941 ranged from 
93 to 188 out of a possible 200, with 
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the arithmetic mean at 150 and the 
median at 152. A new form, elim- 
inating some of the weaknesses of the 
first form, was constructed in 1942 
and administered to 149 students. 
Scores on this form ranged from 32 to 
166 out of a possible 203, with the 
mean at 110.42 and the median at 
110.88. Lower scores on this form 
were expected, because it was inten- 
tionally made more difficult and 
questions for which shrewd guessing 
seemed to have been helpful the first 
year were altered or eliminated. After 
two years, the objective examination 
has proved a fairer and a more search- 
ing test than the old form and has 
saved a great deal of time for students 
and for members of the faculty and 
library staff. 

Preparation for the examination is 
the responsibility of each student. 
Formal instruction is kept at a min- 
imum. Each section, of English 1 and 
of an advanced composition course to 
which students who make superior 
scores on a placement test in English 
are assigned, comes to the library for 
an hour just before beginning work on 
a long paper. The students are intro- 
duced to the library, and with the 
reference librarian work out the pro- 
cedures for collecting references on a 
given subject through the use of the 
catalogue, the Readers’ Guide, and 
general encyclopedias. At this time, 
they are given a short exercise which 
requires them to use these tools. 
About all that is expected of this 
meeting is that it will introduce new 
students to the reference librarian, 
that it will review the catalogue and 
Readers’ Guide for those who already 
know them, and that it will inform 
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the others that there are clues to the 
library labyrinth which they can 
learn to use if they will. 

The real teaching opportunity comes 
when the students are working on the 
bibliographies for long papers. The 
aids already explained are reviewed 
with the individuals, others not in- 
cluded in the preliminary lecture are 
suggested, and a great deal of informal 
teaching is done at the time when it is 
most effective—when the student 
needs the information imparted. Eng- 
lish instructors teach bibliographical 
form and work with the library staff 
in teaching the use of library tools. 
Requirements for the long papers are 
such that each student must use sev- 
eral bibliographical aids. All future 
contacts with students in the library 
are used to reinforce and to supple- 
ment the teaching done in connection 
with the English courses. 

In the sophomore year, students 
become increasingly conscious of the 
impending examination, and the fore- 
sighted begin to look around and to 
ask questions on their own initiative. 
During the term before the exam- 
ination, the reference librarian holds 
a series of conferences for small 
groups of Sophomores in which the 
requirements of the examination are 
discussed, library techniques are 
reviewed, and questions are answered. 
Although attendance at these con- 
ferences is voluntary, pressure from 
guidance officers usually brings in the 
laggards, and more than 80 per cent 
of the class attends one conference 
every year. An annotated list of 
fundamental reference books is given 
to each Sophomore early in the year, 
with the suggestion that she become 
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acquainted with any with which she 
is not already familiar, and that, if 
possible, she make an opportunity to 
use each one in connection with her 
studies. As the examination ap- 
proaches, Sophomores can be seen 
wandering around the reference room, 
list in hand, examining reference 
books or anxiously studying the cat- 
alogue. Just before the examination, a 
“standing room only” sign is needed 
in the reference room. 

The student who fails the examina- 
tion is advised to meet with the 
reference librarian for an individual 
conference. Although this conference 
is also voluntary, pressure from the 
dean and the student’s adviser usually 
sends her to the library, even if her 
own good sense does not bring her. 
The reference librarian has in the 
meantime reviewed the student’s pa- 
per and has tried to analyze her 
difficulty. At the conference the tech- 
niques in which she is weak are 
reviewed and suggestions are made for 
practice on them, but specific errors 
are not pointed out and corrected. 

This method of teaching the use of 
the library can be effective, of course, 
only in a small college with a fairly 
homogeneous student body, where 
much individual work can be done 
with students. It requires close co- 
operation between faculty and library 
staff and an appreciation of the 
importance of intelligent use of the 
library on the part of the administra- 
tion. We who have tried it feel that 
it enables us to teach the use of the 
library in connection with other col- 
lege subjects, where it is much more 
meaningful to the students than when 
taught in a separate course. The 
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examination provides an incentive for 
the students to learn to use library 
tools, which is more effective than any 
amount of talking about their import- 
ance, and a means of following up 
this incidental teaching and of assur- 
ing ourselves that at least the most 
essential part of what we have been 
trying to teach has stuck. 


Pre-Medical Advisement in 
a Small College’ 


Now that medical schools are ac- 
cepting for the duration candidates 
with less preparation than the bac- 
calaureate degree, the responsibility 
of the small college in its pre-medical 
advisement and recommendation of 
individuals is considerably increased. 
To meet the pre-professional students’ 
needs and to assure honest and 
thorough recommendations to the 
medical college, the Muskingum Col- 
lege committee on pre-medical advise- 
ment has taken certain steps that may 
be of interest to similar institutions. 


First, to acquaint the students with 
the qualities desired in practitioners in 
the profession and to furnish them means 
of becoming acquainted with the con- 
ditions of work in various medical fields, 
the committee suggests for voluntary 
reading a list of 42 books which includes 
such titles as Do You Want to Become a 
Doctor? by Morris Fishbein, The Great 
Physician by Edith G. Reid, The Lame, 
the Halt, and the Blind by Haggard, and 
The Human Body by Logan Clendening. 
The committee members believe that read- 
ing such books will serve as vocational 
guidance and raise the students’ com- 
petency to pass the medical aptitude test. 
by William Marshall French, Presi- 


dent of Hastings College, formerly Acting Dean, 
Muskingum College. 
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Second, the students in pre-medical, 
pre-dental, and allied curriculums meet 
periodically with the faculty members to 
discuss matters of common interest. 

Third, a standard of scholastic achieve- 
ment for eligibility as a pre-medical 
student has been set up. Although the 
standard admittedly is lower than the 
committee desires, it does serve as a 
rough screening device to guide out of 
pre-professional courses those persons who 
cannot or will not meet the standard. 

Freshmen are admitted as tentative 
members of the group upon the basis 
of C average in all subjects, but after the 
freshman year a C+ average is required 
in all the pre-medical science courses. 
A student who fails to achieve these 
standards may continue pre-medical work, 
but he is not officially listed as a pre- 
medical candidate. Consistent failure to 
achieve the required standard will serve 
as a sign that one should re-evaluate his 
talents and not waste the junior and 
senior years on mistaken goals. 

Fourth, a plan of recommending stu- 
dents to professional schools somewhat 
like the plan used by teacher-placement 
bureaus in colleges and by teachers’ 
agencies has been devised. As_ sec- 
retary of the committee, the dean of the 
college asks each of the members of the 
pre-medical advisement committee to 
write detailed confidential statements 
about the candidates. These statements 
cover a wide range including evaluation of 
scholarship in pre-professional courses, 
character, personality, and potential 
success in the profession. 

The dean sends these statements to 
the professional school chosen by the 
applicant. When there is great disparity 
in the evaluation of an individual, a 
committee meeting is called. These evalu- 
ations are sent out the day on which the 
student requests that they be sent. A 
high degree of reliability and veracity is 
sought in their statements. The committee 
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prefers to have certain candidates rejected 
by a professional school than to have it 
later find grounds for questioning the 
institutional endorsement. 

Sample recommendations have been 
sent to the deans or admission officers 
of more than 50 medical schools. Sey- 
eral offered constructive suggestions. 
The great majority wholeheartedly 
approved of the system of evaluation. 
Only two indicated that they would 
like to have their own forms filled 
out in addition to the committee’s 
statements. 

Typical of the reaction of the deans 
of medical colleges are the following 
quotations: 

“We wish we could obtain such a 
résumé of a student’s capacities from all 
the colleges.” 

“TI believe your plan of selection and 
recommendation of pre-medical students 
is an excellent one. We are very glad to 
receive the kind of a statement you 
propose to send. Your statement regard- 
ing Mr. assisted us materially in 
deciding to admit him.” 

“The type of recommendation you 
have enclosed for your pre-medical stu- 
dents would be very satisfactory to our 
committee on admissions here as this is 
the type of information and the form in 
which we like to get it.” 


An Academic Year 
of Four Uniform Terms 


The various streamlined academic 
calendars which are being developed 
in the present emergency are con- 
spicuous more for good intentions 
than logic. Herewith is suggested a 
plan for the academic year which at 
least has symmetry and consistency? 


*Reported by Clifford L. Constance, Assistant 
istrar, University of Oregon. 
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It provides 4 uniform terms of 11 
weeks each, with intervals of two 
weeks between terms except that 
about twice in a decade there would 
be three weeks between spring and 
summer terms. Each term uniformly 
would include one day for registration 
and 55 days for teaching and exam- 
inations. These are the specifications: 


1. Registration would be on the first 
Monday of each term; new students 
would have reported during the pre- 
ceding week for entrance examinations. 

2. Any holiday during a term (including 
registration day) would be compen- 
sated for by regular classes on the 
following Saturday. 

3. The regular dates for registration days 
would be set as follows: 

Summer term: the Monday following 
July 4 (even if it falls on July 5) 

Fall term: the Monday two weeks after 
the close of the summer term; this 
practice always would end this term 
at least two days before Christmas 
Day. 

Winter term: the Monday following 
January 2 

Spring term: the Monday two weeks 
after the close of the winter term 


The two-weeks interval between 
terms would be important for several 
reasons: Academic records could be 
completed to date; an inventory of 
academic requirements and standings 
could be taken; and committees could 
use students’ records for awarding 
scholarships and employment. Repairs 
in buildings which are impossible to 
make during school terms could be 
cared for. A general breathing spell 
and time for meetings would be pro- 
vided. The larger interval would allow 
more space for adjustments with 
other schedules—adjustments of stu- 
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dents coming from other institutions 
or from jobs and of staff members 
caring for nonacademic duties. 

For the academic year 1942-43 this 
suggested scheme would work out as 
indicated in the calendar which fol- 
lows—class days are italicized, and 
registration days are italicized and 
enclosed in parentheses: 

Winter Term 1943 
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SMTWTFS 


Summer Term 1942 
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I 2 3 
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This calendar fits perfectly into both 
the academic and the calendar years. 


For many years the Rochester 
Athenaeum and Mechanics Institute 
has carried on an intensive counseling 
and testing program with its own 
students and has made sincere efforts 
to validate the instruments used. 
The success of this program led to an 
increasing demand that these services 
be made available to the community. 
To meet this need a Counseling 
Center has been organized as a 
service division of the Institute and 
provides a comprehensive program 
of counseling and testing for adults 
who wish assistance in facing per- 
sonal, educational, and occupational 
problems. 


A\w arremer to collect and preserve 
much of the history, color, and drama 
that went into the making of Western 
Canada was undertaken this summer 
in the Province of Alberta by R. E. 
Gard of Cornell University. Spon- 
sored in part by the Rockefeller 
Foundation in the interests of inter- 
national good will the project proposes 
to preserve those elements in the 

“way of life” for which men now fight. 
The Alberta Folklore Project is the 
first attempt to identify and perpet- 
uate the colorful past of Canada. It 
will include the gathering and com- 
piling of stories, legends, experiences, 
and historical materials which lend 
themselves to dramatization. The 
hope is to inspire Canadians to write 
books, plays, newspaper features, and 
radio sketches, dramatizing their own 


history and helping to create a 
“Canadian literature.” 


Ixrerest in Brazil is responsible for 
the rapidly rising registration in the 
courses in Portuguese at Columbia 
University. Enrollment has increased 
124 per cent since the war. To meet 
the growing demand the University 
has expanded its classes to include 
all branches of study in literature. 
Columbia is now one of the few 
universities in the United States to 
award a Ph.D. in Portuguese. The 
latest addition to the curriculum is a 
course in the history of Portuguese 
and Brazilian literature, which will 
be conducted mainly in Portuguese. 


Tue extension services of Penn- 
sylvania State College are supervising 
war training classes which have been 
set up in more than 100 cities and 
communities throughout the state. 
Classes in engineering, science, and 
management have been organized 
within the plants themselves or in 
the communities where the need for 
help to relieve the man-power shortage 
in critical industries is great. The 
instructors will be supplied by the 
College or obtained from a qualified 
list of community leaders. The Col- 
lege is co-operating with the United 
States Employment Service and the 
United States Office of Education in 
organizing the classes and providing 
trained persons for war work. In 
the two and half years that the 
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program has been in effect 56,500 
workers in Pennsylvania have been 
trained for jobs in nearly g00 war 
plants. 


Tue American Humane Education 
Society announces an annual contest 
open to all educators for the most out- 
standing contribution to humane edu- 
cation. The Society will award a 
gold key (to be known as the National 
Humane Key), inscribed on one side 
with the name of the winner and 
the date of the award, and in addition 
$400 in war bonds or cash. The 
entries may include projects, plays 
or stories, original methods of teach- 
ing humane education or theses on 
humane education. This year’s con- 
test closes April 30, 1944. For an 
entrance blank and the rules of the 
contest write at once to the National 
Humane Key Committee, 180 Long- 
wood Avenue, Boston (15). 


A croup of eight courses, offered by 
the University of Kentucky under 
the sponsorship of the United States 
Office of Education, began October 4, 
under the Engineering, Science, Man- 
agement War Training Program 
(ESMWT) of the Federal Govern- 
ment. All courses are tuition free; 
the only requirements made of the 
student are that he furnish his own 
books and supplies, and that he 
attend classes regularly and do satis- 
factory work. No college credit is 
given for these courses, for they are 
not intended to supplant the need for 
a complete education, but a special 
ESMWT training certificate is granted 
to the person who maintains good 
attendance and completes the required 
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work  satisfaccorily. The courses 
offered are personnel and _labor- 
management problems, office manage- 
ment, engineering drawing, industrial 
psychology, industrial safety engineer- 
ing, industrial accounting, wartime 
purchasing and priorities problems, 
and the fundamentals of sanitary 
engineering. The various courses 
have pre-requisites for entrance, and 
a minimum number is required for 
each class. 


Four engines, together worth more 
than $20,000, have been given to the 
Mechanical Engineering Laboratory, 
Pennsylvania State College. Two 
aeronautical engines, radio engines 
of the Wasp type, were donated by 
Pratt and Whitney Corporation of 
Hartford and the Army Air Corps. 
A Dodge Diesel engine, the gift of the 
Chrysler Corporation, supplements 
18 other Diesel engines now in the 
laboratory, ranging from 40 horse- 
power to 1,200 horsepower. The 
fourth gift, from Mr. John G. Pew, 
president of the Sun Shipbuilding 
Company, Chester, is a small single- 
cylinder, opposed-piston engine of an 
experimental type, but it is similar to 
the large engines used for propelling 
oil-tank vessels built by that company. 


The Catholic University of America 
is offering two new programs in 
nursing education this fall. The 
Catholic University and St. Eliza- 
beth’s Hospital, a 5,000-bed psy- 
chiatric hospital conducted by the 
Federal Government, have united their 
facilities in offering a postgraduate 
program in psychiatric nursing in a 
combined academic and advanced 
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professional program leading to an 
advanced degree. The purpose is 
to prepare head nurses, supervisors, 
teachers, and administrators for edu- 
cational programs and nursing service 
in mental hospitals and_ public 
agencies. The United States Public 
Health Service has allotted fifteen 
scholarships which pay tuition fees 
and subsistence for three semesters 
of study. Graduate nurses are eligible 
who have had psychiatric affiliations 
and experience. Preference will be 
given to those who have graduated 
from approved schools of nursing, 
and have completed two or more 
years of college. 


Gurrs totaling $1,094,441 have been 
received by the University of Chicago 
during the past year according to Presi- 
dent Robert M. Hutchins. Among 
the gifts are a $100,000 bequest under 
the will of Miss Elsie K. White, late 
of New York, and also the residuary 
estate, estimated as in excess of 
$450,000, to establish the Alexander 
and Ann Reid White Foundation, 
which will provide scholarships and 
a lecture fund. Other gifts include: 
$100,000 from the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation in support of research in 
industrial diseases for one year; 80 
per cent of the net annual income 
available for grants of the Otho S. A. 
Sprague Memorial Institute, up to a 
maximum of $70,000, for support of 
research in neuropsychiatry; $49,613 
from the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation 
for support and development of the 
University of Chicago Round Table 
broadcast; $47,635 in gifts and pledges 
from friends of the University for the 
Joseph D. DeLee Memorial Trust 
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Fund. Also, $33,600 has been received 
from United Air Lines in support of 
research in economic and social prob. 
lems pertaining to air transportation; 
$24,937, from the Community Fund 
of Chicago to Bibs Roberts Hospital, 
Chicago Lying-in Hospital, and the 
Home for Destitute Crippled Chil- 
dren; $12,000, from the General 
Education Board in support of a 
Center in Child Development; $10,000, 
from Mrs. William Anderson, Morris, 
Illinois, to establish a_ scholarship 
fund in memory of her husband. 


"Teacuers, counselors, and admin- 
istrative officers representing seven- 
teen colleges participated in the 1943 
session of the annual workshop of the 
Co-operative Study in General Edu- 
cation. The workshop was conducted 
at the University of Chicago and ran 
for five weeks. 

The activities of the workshop 
centered largely around planning a 
postwar educational program to meet 
the conditions brought about by 
increasing attendance of students 
with a greater diversity of needs and 
interests and by the emergence of 
new and complex social, economic, 
and political problems. Another im- 
portant center of interest was planning 
courses, curriculums, student counsel- 
ing, and administration to promote a 
clearer realization by students of the 
relation of their college experiences to 
each other and to life outside of 
college. 

Workshop participants organized 
into five groups: administration, 
humanities, science, social science, 
and student counseling. In addition 
to the group meetings, there were 
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general meetings of all students and 
staff members twice each week. The 
staff included Paul J. Brouwer, stu- 
dent personnel and counseling; Harold 
B. Dunkel, humanities; Benjamin S. 
Gloom, evaluation and science; Albert 
William Levi, social science; Ralph 
W. Ogan, administration; Richard I. 
Rush, science; and Ralph W. Tyler, 
evaluation. In addition various visit- 
ing lecturers and consultants par- 
ticipated. The next workshop will 
be in the summer of 1944. 


Tue Senate of Cambridge Univer- 
sity has accepted the proposal of the 
Syndics of the University Press to 
transfer a sum of £44,000 from their 
funds to endow a Professorship of 
American History and Institutions 
at Cambridge. 

As recently as 1919, when the late 
Sir George Watson endowed the 
lectures on American history, liter- 
ature, and institutions which bear his 
name, no chair or lectureship of Amer- 
ican history existed at any university 
in Britain. In 1920 the late Lord 
Rothermere founded the _professor- 
ship of American history at Oxford; 
and in 1930 University College, Lon- 
don, received an endowment of more 
than £44,000 from the Commonwealth 
Fund of New York for the establish- 
ment of a university chair and 
department of American history at 
that college. 


Present-pay problems have had a 
temporarily unfavorable effect on the 
work of the Bombay Presidency 
Adult Education Association; never- 


‘Adapted from an article by John S. Steele, 
entitled “‘ The Progress of Events,” English Speaking 
World, XXV (August and September, 1943), p. 259+ 
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theless it has been possible to continue 
to provide extension courses for edu- 
cated adults, free popular-science 
courses in Marathi and Gujarati, free 
literacy and postliteracy classes for 
millhands, factory workers, and peons 
of business houses, free public lectures 
on subjects of general interest, free 
reading rooms and libraries, and to 
co-operate with societies and institu- 
tions engaged in similar work. The 
Association is represented by sev- 
eral members on the Bombay Adult 
Education Committee and on the Pro- 
vincial Board for Adult Education. 
Close contact is kept with the Indian 
Adult Education Association. The 
Better Men League, Surat, has also 
been assisted in distributing books in 
philosphy, psychology, biography, po- 
litical science, and current affairs, 
provided by the League for adult 
students and the general public.? 


Tue Council of the Section of Legal 
Education of the American Bar 
Association at its meeting in August 
discussed legal education in the war 
and postwar periods. It reaffirmed 
and revised its decision of 1942 that 
there must be no relaxation of the 
standards of legal education set up 
by the Association. It decided that 
credit toward the law degree could 
not be given for work taken while in 
the armed forces, but that credit 
might be allowed toward the two- 
year pre-law college requirement to 
the extent intellectual maturity is 
indicated by a testing program admin- 
istered by the armed forces and 
certified by an approved college. 


*Adapted from the World Association for Adult 
Education Bulletin, London, XXXIV (August, 
1943), P- 13- 


The Comprehensive Seminar in 
Undergraduate Work 

LOWLY but (we hope) surely 

American colleges and univer- 

sities are abandoning the idea 
that an effective education on the 
undergraduate level can be provided 
by means of a curriculum which 
consists of separate courses in the 
various fields represented by the 
conventional departments of instruc- 
tion. Increasingly it is recognized 
that, quite aside from the need for 
provision by the college of types of 
experience other than classroom work, 


a curriculum made up of separate 


courses in history, economics, chem- 
istry, zoology, geology, political sci- 
ence, foreign languages, and so on is 
relatively ineffective in developing 
that kind of subject-matter grasp 
which is effective in life outside the 
classroom. Such a curriculum, as 
Learned has said, is ‘‘a rope of sand, 
without texture or organization.” 
The free-elective system as de- 
veloped in certain institutions in the 
later decades of the nineteenth cen- 
tury was an extreme form of this kind 
of curriculum; but the unadulterated 
elective system never had very wide 
acceptance and has long since dis- 
appeared. Various means have been 
used in modifying it so as to ensure 
greater unity and coherence in the 
student’s work. Curriculums with a 
larger or smaller proportion of pre- 
scribed studies, major-minor require- 


ments, “group systems”’ in various 
forms had developed quite generally 
by the end of the first decade of the 
present century. 

Few would question that such 
modifications provide some insurance 
against extreme scattering of the 
student’s effort and so represent a 
real advance. But they are still 
relatively ineffective in helping the 
student to make useful syntheses of 
his knowledge. A student under a 
major-minor plan, for example, with 
a major in history and a minor in 
economics, would be required to doa 
substantial amount of work in each 
of these fields, but the work in either 
field, after one or two introductory 
courses, ordinarily would consist of 
separate courses, each dealing more 
or less intensively with a relatively 
small portion of the field. Once the 
student had completed the work of a 
course and secured a satisfactory 
mark on a final examination covering 
it, he would have “credit” for the 
course, and so far as his academic 
future was concerned, might forget 
all he had learned in it. If he were a 
student of exceptional ability he 
might, on his own, do a good deal 
toward synthesizing the work rep- 
resented by various courses in the 
field. But, generally speaking, he 
would not be required to do this and, 
save for the efforts of a rare instructor 
of broad interest and competence, 
would receive little encouragement 
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to do so. Even less would he be 
encouraged to make broader syntheses 
of material from various fields of 
knowledge. It is little wonder that 
such curriculums were relatively 
ineffective in out-of-college living. 

In more recent years, various pro- 
cedures have been developed to help 
the student achieve useful syntheses 
of knowledge. These include tutorial 
plans; survey, orientation, or “general 
studies’”’ courses drawing materials 
from a number of related fields; and 
comprehensive examinations covering 
fields of knowledge rather than par- 
ticular courses or groups of courses. 
Moreover, the growing tendency on 
the part of colleges and universities to 
group their departments of instruc- 
tion into a few large divisions appar- 
ently is motivated in large part by 
the desire to promote more effective 
integration of knowledge by students. 


LL of these procedures are no 
doubt effective in greater or less 
degree depending upon the skill with 
which they are used. But there is 
another which deserves much wider 
trial than it has yet received: it 
is the comprehensive undergraduate 
seminar, organized for the purpose 
of aiding the student to organize and 
apply knowledge from many fields in 
the consideration of problems of 
concern to him. It might well be 
made a part of the program for each 
semester of the student’s college 
course, giving him opportunity to 
apply his knowledge to many different 
problems and to the same _prob- 
lems on successively higher levels of 
maturity and knowledge. It could be 
organized in many different ways; 
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probably different centers of organiza- 
tion would be most appropriate to 
different stages in the student’s college 
career. For students who had not 
chosen a vocation, sections of the 
seminar might be organized around 
general problems of citizenship, home 
life, or choice of a vocation. For 
those who had selected a vocation 
such as law, business, or teaching, 
sections could be organized around 
the problems of living and working 
as to lawyer-citizen, businessman- 
citizen, and so on. 

Such a seminar would be different 
in certain respects from the conven- 
tional seminar. The latter usually 
is open to graduate students only, con- 
fined in any one case to a relatively 
minute sector of a field, and has as 
its principal objective training stu- 
dents in creating knowledge through 
the study of original sources. But the 
seminar proposed here would resemble 
the traditional seminar in that it 
would be flexible in content and organi- 
zation, provide individual projects for 
each student, place major respon- 
sibility upon him for developing, 
testing, and applying hypotheses, and 
give him the benefits of stimulation 
and criticism by the other members 
of the group and the professor in 
charge. Its purpose would be not 
to develop scholars, but to educate 
citizens. 

A series of such comprehensive 
seminars as an element of the under- 
graduate program would seem to offer 
real advantages in promoting the 
synthesis and functionalization of 
knowledge. It would fit in well with 
a tutorial plan; indeed it might be 
regarded as an integral part of such 
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a plan. Unlike survey or orientation 
courses, which tend to be confined 
to the beginning of the curriculum, 
or comprehensive examinations, which 
come at the end, it would run through 
the whole curriculum and make inte- 
gration and application of knowledge 
a continuous process and a phase 
of the continuing maturing of the 
student. There is no reason why ori- 
entation courses, tutorial instruction, 
comprehensive seminars, and com- 
prehensive examinations could not 
all be employed in the same program, 
although it might well be that with 
the development of the seminars the 
need for comprehensive final examina- 
tions would decrease. 

It is easy to see that carrying 
on such seminars effectively would 
involve numerous problems. Groups 
would need to be small and hence 
the cost in faculty time would be 
high. It would not be easy to select 
student groups that would have 
sufficient unity and diversity in inter- 
ests and competence. Finding fac- 
ulty members capable of doing a good 
job of leading the groups would not 
be easy. But the evidence which we 
have, mostly indirect, indicates that 
seminars of this kind could be made 
a very effective educative instrument 
well worth the cost in time and 
effort. Here is a most promising 
field for experimentation. We should 
like to hear from any of our readers 
who have had experience with or have 


thoughts about this subject. 
R. H. E. 


JOURNAL OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
A Letter to the Editor 


Your June, 1943, number contained an 
article entitled ““Do We Teach German 
Well?” Its author sets himself up as a 
kind of prosecuting plaintiff, and makes 
not only the teachers of German, but all 
modern-language teachers defendants in 
a serious action. 

It is not my intention to answer and 
rebut the accusation. That, if necessary, 
will be done in our modern-language 
journals. I want to file a demurrer ques- 
tioning the competency of your con- 
tributor. And here are a few of my doubts: 

I doubt whether the plaintiff who came 
to this country in 1938 has had sufficient 
time and opportunity to study the 
situation about which he writes. 

I doubt whether the refugees of today 
for whom the plaintiff so warmly fights 
would do a much better job of teaching 
than the doctors of the inflation period 
whom he condemns. 

I doubt whether a native German, 
educated in Germany, is usually better 
equipped to teach German to American 
pupils and students than a teacher born 
in the United States and prepared by our 
universities. 

I doubt whether the plaintiff realizes 
the temper of American education and 
has paid sufficient attention to the trends 
of modern-language teaching in _ the 
United States for the last 50 years. If 
he had he would much better understand 
the problems which bother him and 
would know “ Where the Blame Belongs.” 
(See article by Lilly Lindquist in Modern 
Language Journal, October, 1943, 394-97) 


HERMAN Barnstorrr, Chairman, 
Department of Germanic Languages, 
University of Missouri 
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A Stimulating Book 


AmerIcAN IpEaALIsM, by Floyd Stovall. 
Norman, Oklahoma: University of Okla- 
homa Press, 1943, ix+ 235 pp. $2.75. 
Mr. Stovall begins his preface with a 

credo which suggests his purpose. “I 
believe that democracy will be the salva- 
tion of mankind in the coming centuries, 
that the philosophy of democracy is 
fundamentally idealistic in nature, and 
that it has received its fullest expression 
in American literature.” His book might 
more accurately have been entitled ““Dem- 
ocratic Idealism in American Literature’’; 
it is a historical study of the origins, the 
rise, and the decline of this view of life as 
it is reflected in American writing. 

Idealism, as Mr. Stovall admits, is in 
common usage a vague term, and his own 
use of it is by no means precise. “I have 
assumed generally,” he says, “that an 
idealist is one who believes that the 
ultimate reality is spiritual and that the 
universe is purposive in its evolution.” 
But at various points he seems to make 
the term include a belief in the common 
man, a belief in progress, and what is 
loosely called optimism. A hostile critic 
might say, I suppose, that he confuses 
idealism with sentimentalism; a friendly 
one might reply that, sentimental or not, 
these beliefs have in fact been associated 
with idealism in America. 

The great advantage of Mr. Stovall’s 
plan is that it gives him a definite angle 
of approach and a basis for interesting 

neralization. The pattern as he sees it 
is this. American idealism developed 
from three chief sources, Puritanism with 
its mystical tendencies and its emphasis 
on morals, eighteenth-century liberalism, 
and “the expansive spirit of the frontier.” 

It reached its fullest expression in the 

work of Emerson and Whieman; and 

accordingly these authors receive fuller 
treatment than any others, having each 


a chapter to himself. After the Civil War 
came a decline, reaching its lowest levels 
in our time in the naturalism of Dreiser 
and his younger followers. Mr. Stovall 
gives relatively full treatment to con- 
temporary novelists and poets, distin- 
guishing and defining various groups in 
relation to his central idea, and recogniz- 
ing crosscurrents and elements of reac- 
tion. In the novels of Thomas Wolfe and 
a Steinbeck and in the poetry of 
rost, Robinson, Lindsay, and Sandburg 
he finds a revival of the faith of Emerson 
and Whitman and Jefferson. A final 
chapter gives his reasons for believing 
that the writers of the next generation 
will reaffirm what he regards as the 
distinctively American faith. 

It is obviously impossible in a brief 
review to discuss these sweeping general- 
izations; in the book itself they are pre- 
sented in a summary and almost a 
skeletonized form. The chief disadvan- 
tage of the plan is that it results in a 
one-sided view, not only of American 
literature in general, but even of the 
authors who are most fully treated. The 
constant emphasis on ideas to the neglect 
of artistic and imaginative power involves 
a serious distortion of values. The essence 
of Emerson, for example, escapes from 
any attempt to codify his philosophy. 
Similarly the chapter on Whitman ignores 
his form, in which he was original, and is 
devoted to his thought, in which he was 
not. One might suppose from it that his 
most important poem is “Chanting the 
Square Deific’; “When Lilacs Last in 
Dooryards Bloom’d” is not even men- 
tioned. Yet the great Lincoln poem is a 
possession of America forever, whereas 
the Square Deific is of interest only to 
somebody who wants to systematize 
Walt’s philosophy. Mr. Stovall is more 
ame in defining and describing the 
achievement of some of the writers whom 
he treats more briefly, such as Mark 
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Twain, than in his interpretation of his 
two central figures. 

These are faults which are perhaps 
inseparable from Mr. Stovall’s virtues. A 
further limitation, not easy to account 
for, is the neglect of what Bliss Perry 
once called our most characteristic Amer- 
ican writing—our “citizen literature.” 
Jefferson and Tom Paine indeed get some 
attention: but there is no mention of the 
Federalist, or of Webster, or of William 
Lloyd Garrison, or of Lincoln’s speeches. 
Lincoln is mentioned three times, once as 
the object of Whitman’s admiration, and 
twice as the subject of poems by Lowell 
and Lindsay. Even a very brief account 
of “American idealism” can hardly afford 
to leave Lincoln out. 

On such points, and on some others, it 
would be easy to quarrel with Mr. Stovall, 
but after all the exceptions are duly 
entered, we must be grateful to him for a 
stimulating book, which brings into 
clear light one important aspect of the 
American spirit. 

Homer E. Woopsripce 
Wesleyan University 


A Scientific Vocation 
PROFESSIONAL DENTISTRY IN AMERICAN 

Society, dy ytd John Asgis. New 

York: Clinical Press, 1941. 260 pp. $4.50. 

This is a book of two parts. The 
first is Mr. Asgis’ book on orientation in 
America, recently published. This part 
deals with the historical and social aspects 
of dentistry, the background of dental 
education, current trends and changes in 
the scope and aims of dentistry. Pri- 
marily, this is a textbook for dental 
students. The second part is based on 
his findings during graduate work in New 
York University and is a program for the 
education of dentists and teachers of 
dentistry, a functional program of dental 
education. 

An underlying thought in the book 
may be noted: Is dentistry a highly 
specialized part of health service, not as 
the work of a mechanical tradesman but 
as practice in a scientific vocation? This 
latter “‘a scientific vocation” is a chal- 
lenge to him. Is dentistry accepted as a 
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scientific vocation? Those who know 
Dr. Asgis, know him to be an idealist, one 
who desires a full-hearted acceptance of 
dentistry’s place in human affairs. As an 
accepted scientific vocation then, jt 
should also manifest itself as a cultural 
pursuit. Herein is the challenge. There- 
fore, he desires to get into realities and 
adopt a policy that shall bring this full- 
hearted acceptance of dentistry’s place. 
In his introduction to the second part 
he says: “We are facing a teaching job 
and in the professionalized teacher of 
today and tomorrow lies the hope of 
dental education.” He believes he often 
sees the loss of the social aim of dental 
education on the way from the dental 
school to dental practice. He believes 
that dental education has failed to rub 
shoulders with general education; the 
teachers of dentistry are highly trained 
in their specialized subjects, but they 
have had no contact with formal teacher 
education, nor with special training in 
pedagogy. He believes the solution will 
ound when graduate training for 
dental teaching embraces the same 
methods as found in graduate schools of 


education. 
H. M. Semans 
Dean Emeritus, College of Dentistry 
Ohio State University 


A Chatty Narrative 
Notre Dame One Hunprep Years, by 

Arthur J. p> Notre Dame, Indiana: 

University of Notre Dame Press, 1943. 

xii+482 pp. $4.00. 

This chronicle of Notre Dame’s century 
is a homely, chatty narrative of precarious 
beginnings, devoted toil, and crowning 
achievement. In it the reader can trace 
the growth of a minuscule backwoods 
country boarding school (boasting a uni- 
versity charter since January, 1844) into 
the present-day University of Notre Dame. 

o millions of Americans the very name 
of this institution at once suggests a 
center of production for large-calibre foot- 
ball. It is that, no doubt, and although 
the Reverend Edward Frederick Sorin 
of the Congregation of the Holy Cross 
founded it, Knute K. Rockne has made 
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the millions of Americans aware of its 
existence. But it is more than that: there 
is a tradition at Notre Dame that stands 
for a manly grasp of the religious real- 
ities of life, a spirit of ieliinens 
between faculty and students, and a 
fierce loyalty—all of which emphatically 
differentiate it from a production line. 
Few organizations or persons break 
abruptly from their past, and so to under- 
stand their present it is necessary to see 
them in their formative periods. The 
resent volume enables the reader to do 
just that. 

The story of Notre Dame is the story 
of its presidents, especially that of the 

eat Sorin who was a man of uncommon 
oresight and courage and adamantine 
determination. For in a private institu- 
tion of learning—especially in one admin- 
istered by a religious congregation of the 
Catholic Church—the president is largely 
a monarch, whatever may be the theo- 
retical powers of a board of governors, 
and hence his wisdom or folly finds 
expression in the institution’s policies. 
Even allowing for the author’s possible 
bias, Notre ae seems to have been 
fortunate in this respect. 

This book will be especially interesting 
to former students because of its genre 
atmosphere and personal touches: student 
pranks, the arrival of a new French 
velocipede, the clash with the Ku Klux 
Klan, the personal magnetism of some 
outstanding instructors, the disciplinary 
regulations. It is not a disquisition on 
higher education, nor an exposition of 
Notre Dame’s educational policy, nor 
even a presentation of notable academic 
achievements. 

Reference to topics is facilitated by 
nine pages of complete index. 

STEPHEN J. RuEvE 
Saint Louis University 


4 Sarah Lawrence Study 

TEACHING THE INDIVIDUAL, dy Ruth L. 
Munroe. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1942. x+353 pp. $3.00. 
This is one of a series of studies 

carried on by the faculty and staff of 

Sarah Lawrence College under a grant 


gor 


from the General Education Board. It 
is significant as an effort to combine 
research with practice. The report is 
based upon extensive records of more 
than one hundred students, many cover- 
ing a period of four years. In the course 
of the study, quantitative data secured 
from standardized tests were related to 
the mass of descriptive data contained in 
teachers’ records. The author points 
out the limitations of this “group 
approach” to research but makes a very 
good case for its inherent advantages. 
The project was designed to “throw 
more light upon techniques of indi- 
vidualizing the educative process rather 
than to uncover better methods to be 
applied to the student body as a whole” 
(page 48). ‘The problem, as we see it, 
is how to provide effectively for indi- 
vidual differences in a variety of ways. 
Yet discussion seems typically to be 
directed toward the formulation of the 
‘best’ educational procedures. Even theo- 
retical recognition of individual differ- 
ences is all too frequently swamped by a 
unitary for meeting them” (page 922). 
In the introductory chapter, Miss 
Munroe states the more general assump- 
tions of the point of view, showing their 
bearing on the general aims of y Few 
education. She believes the “essential 
values of the academic tradition have not 
shifted; they are differently phrased and 
must be differently fulfilled” (page 12). 
Concern with ‘the individual student’ is 
thus placed in the wider context; this 
concern is not “the faddish preoccupation 
of a few advanced theorists, but an 
consequence of social trends” 
age 5). 
(PR are chapters on “Discipline,” 
“Motivation for Study,” “ Personal Prob- 
lems” and a final discussion of implica- 
tions, but the most suggestive part of the 
book is the elaboration of what is called 
an “educational syndrome”—a group or 
of traits having, 
ypothetically, a “common dynamic 
origin.” The practical, diagnostic worth 
as well as the theoretical value of this 
analysis is illustrated: the character 
structure of the conscientious or “rigid” 
student is examined against the back- 
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ground of academic performance, like- 
wise that of the temperamental or 
“scattered” student. This application 
of the case-study technique is for the 
purpose of developing more adequate 
and precise methods of inference and 
generalization. 

The style is often unduly colloquial. 
Such excessive use of the current educa- 
tional jargon may obscure some of the 
values of the study. 

Marcaret DeGray 
Bennington College 


History of an Epoch 
A History or OBERLIN COLLEGE FROM ITs 
FouNDATION THROUGH THE Civit War, 
by Robert Samuel Fletcher. Chicago: R.R. 
onnelley Sons Company, 1943. I, xvii 
+504 pp.; II, xi+1004 pp. $5.00. 
One might think that the history of a 
particular college would have limited 
interest, but the early history of Oberlin 
is also the history of an epoch. The 
forces started there have not only shaped 
many values found in education today, 
but also many values now woven into 
the fabric of America. Of course the 
founders were full of religious zeal, 
dificult to understand today, but of a 
form common a hundred years ago. 
Their uniqueness came from the fact that 
they considered religion, not as an end, 
but as a means of promoting social 
reforms. The abolition of slavery was a 
primary object, but any reform had a 
cordial reception at Oberlin whether it be 
in diet or in theology. The early faculty 
and students were all Republicans—we 
must remember that this was then the 
radical party. From the beginning Oberlin 
attracted national attention, with both 
ardent support and violent criticism. 
Women were admitted from the beginning, 
and, in spite of immediate hostility, this 
innovation set an example soon copied 
around the world. The author is an 
historian as well as an Oberlin alumnus. 
He gives a vast amount of detail about 
episodes and individuals which carry 
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beyond the particular examples. They 
enable the reader to get a better under- 
standing of America in the second third 
of the last century, and to become aware 
of the fact that it takes “queer” people 
to attack conventional evils. 

The vigorous personalities of the early 
faculty and the controversial quality of 
reform programs made necessary the 
adoption of faculty control and academic 
freedom. A tradition that comes down 
to the present is that any point of view 
may be offered provided that a hearing 
must also be given the opposing view. 
This book is a case study of the develop- 
ment of education by one of the most 
dynamic colleges in American history. 

Hersert A. MILLER 
Black Mountain College 


The Cultural Fringe of 
Science 


A. CORNELIUS BENJAMIN 
[Continued from page 461) 


need examine its own fringe in order 
to survive, or even in order to become 
a better science. However, suppose, 
as educators, we formulate the ques- 
tion, Should a scientist become more 
than a scientist? Here the answer 
is no longer a simple matter. It is 
certainly not an unequivocal negative. 
In fact if the principles of general 
education are correct the answer 
should be in the affirmative for 
the question becomes, Should the 
specialist become more than a special- 
ist? The thesis of this paper has 
been that in the problems of the 
history, biography, sociology, and 
philosophy of science we have an 
area of study where opportunity may 
be offered for the specialist to become 
more than a specialist. 
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IN THE LAY MAGAZINES 
In the Lay Magazines 


“Priorities in Education,” by George 
Boas. Atlantic Monthly, January, 1943. 
The nation’s business now is to win the 
war. Mr. Boas states: 

If training men in trigonometry and 
physics and chemistry to the detriment of 
the humanities will win the war, then for 
God’s sake and our own, let us forget our 
Greek, our Latin, our art, our literature. 


He points out that the knowledge that 
we have not given up the “great heritage 
of Western culture” would not make 
slavery to Tojo any less painful. In 
short, Mr. Boas’ answer is that if tech- 
nical courses prepare a man better for 
military service, the colleges must teach 
them regardless of the humanities. 

Opposition to this stand is often based 
on a misconception of what civilization 
actually is. Cultural leaders, upholders 
of the humanities at any cost, argue that 
“we are fighting to preserve civilization 
and that the way to do this is to hang on 
to what we already possess.” According 
to Mr. Boas, civilizations are not the 
exclusive property of the universities, but 
permeate the nation. 

A civilization which answers the needs 
of the people, which is “an indispensable 
basis for a people’s collective life,” will 
survive in so far as it fulfills these func- 
tions and becomes a factor in the shaping 
of other civilizations. The number of 
students who take courses in “The 
Democratic Way of Life” is of secondary 
importance in its perpetuation. 

any educators fail to realize this. 
They have succumbed to the jealousies 
and selfishness which are often common 
to those behind the lines. Their great 
fear is: What are we going to Saal 
Their chief concern is the preservation of 
traditional, humanistic subjects. These 
“Saviours of civilization” are trying 
to create a class of people who will be 
kept in college at the expense of other 
men’s lives. The tacit belief is that a 
scholar’s life is of more value than that 
of the less educated man. There is no 
justification for this belief. Scholarship 


has no moral effect. The college grad- 
uate is no more truthful, no more honest, 
no more loyal than other men. Fifty 
or seventy-five or one hundred hours in 
the humanities do not ensure that a man 
is above meanness and brutality. The 
difference between scholars and the rest 
of the world is that they know more. If 
what they know will help the nation, 
protect them; but if their knowledge is 
useless in the present crisis, they deserve 
no special privileges. 

The establishment of priorities in edu- 
cation is unfair not only to the people but 
to the students themselves. ‘“‘ National 
service is a privilege, in spite of the 
hardships it entails.” Yet we cannot 
expect the average eighteen- or nineteen- 
year-old to choose the danger and priva- 
tions of Army life when he is at the same 
time offered a sheltered life in college. 
He is thus deprived of the opportunity 
of repaying his country the gifts it has 
given him. 

The people of the nation take pride in 
pis it is the intellectuals who 
are cynics, who believe that the country 
should give everything for nothing. Mr. 
Boas urges them to change their beliefs, 
to adapt themselves to the present 
situation, and to lend their services to 
the all-out effort which alone will win 
this war. If they do this, then scholars 
as well as the man-in-the-street “can... 
look the soldiers in the face.” 


“A Crisis in Education,” by H. S. Canby. 
Saturday Review of Literature, October 
17, 1942. 

Here is a warning against an over- 
emphasis on technology. Mr. Canby 
acknowledges with regret that the 
“ploughshares of education must be 
beaten into swords.” 

The resulting emphasis on technological 
subjects has created a hysteria which 
threatens the humanities—those studies 
which “teach man to keep his spiritual, 
moral, esthetic, and intellectual being in 
control of his instincts.”” Educators and 
cultural leaders, upset by our unprepared- 
ness, insist on making all institutions 
training schools for technology. They 
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deny their former belief that education 
should concern itself with the “graces of 
life.” They propose to limit the cur- 
riculum to the study of technological 

he humanities have survived other 
wars but they may not survive ignorance 
and hysteria. The neglect of the humani- 
ties is a menace to the sound life of the 
future. The head of a Western uni- 
versity has said, that unless provision 
was made for the continuance and 
renewal of the study and practice of the 
humanities in our educational system and 
especially in our schools, after peace is 
made, we should find ourselves with 
training schools for slave labor, and an 
education designed not only for the 
conduct, but for the perpetuation of war. 
In order that this may not happen here, 
Mr. Canby asks that the humanities be 
kept alive. He believes that the young 
men and women who will come back from 
the trenches and factories of the world 
will be the first to demand that the study 
of these subjects be resumed. 
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In the Lay Magazines 


“Challenge and Opportunity, for the 
College,” by Charles Seymour. The 
New York Times, December 27, 1942. 

_ “The mere iteration of the value of a 

‘Jiberal arts education,” writes Mr. Sey- 

‘mour, “is not enough. Universities must 

‘find new ways to make learning and a 

‘knowledge of the arts as well as the 

‘sciences, functional and living. The 

finding of a way of work, not only a way 

‘of faith, is the responsibility of the 

defenders of the tradition of the liberal 

arts. . . . This may possibly require that 

‘some untraditional things be done with 

‘the traditional ways in which the liberal 

‘arts have sometimes been taught.” 

The history of the humanities justifies 
‘the assertion that they can and should be 
‘functional. When the liberal arts came 
into being at the time of the Renaissance, 
‘they were not supported by years of 
‘tradition. They survived of 
‘their usefulness and vitality. 

Mr. Seymour believes that the liberal 
arts have still a vital principle which 
‘would enable them to adjust to varying, 
‘even hostile, conditions. He states that 
it is the task of the universities to explore 
and determine the functional usefulness 
of the arts in these times. By way of 
concrete illustration, he describes several 
‘instances in which the arts may be used 
‘to advantage. 

_ Many thousands of Americans are 

-going to all parts of the world. Whether 

‘they go as soldiers, map drawers, pilots, 

‘nurses, or laborers is not important—they 

are in any case representative of the 

‘United States. If they are to do a good 


job, and they must if our civilization is to _ 


‘survive, they must understand the lan- 
‘guages, the customs, the religions, the 
‘psychologies, and the governments of the 
‘peoples with whom they will work. The 
Army and the Navy have not the 
‘facilities to undertake such training. 
This is a task for the university. 

A large proportion of youth has gone 
‘into military service from the schoolrooms 
of the nation. Their education need not 
‘be stopped. If the student can no longer 
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go to college, the college must go to him. 
As in England, extension courses should 
be provided the men in the armed forces. 

dult education, long neglected and 
scorned by many institutions of liberal 
arts, is now gaining increased significance. 
The war makes it necessary that refresher 
courses be given both graduates and 
undergraduates. Moreover, those whose 
education has been interrupted by the 
present emergency will return to continue 
their training. 

Finally, the humanities have a réle to 
play in the preparation for the postwar 
world. In the functionalizing of the 
liberal arts lies both a challenge and an 
opportunity for the college. 


“Education in Uniform: the Army-Navy 
Programs for the Colleges,” by Harold 
W. Dodds, Atlantic Monthly, February, 


1943. 
The Army and Navy statement regard- 
ing the utilization of the colleges for war 
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training was mailed to college presidents 
on December 12. This announcement 
resolved much confusion and uncertainty 
for the students and spelled immediate 
and radical adjustment for the colleges. 
The results are these: 


By February many colleges will have lost 
about half their male students. Thereafter 
enrollment will continue to fall off rapidly as 
the draft summonses speed up. By July 1 
the colleges will be completely converted to 
war training. From that date the few fresh- 
men too young to be reached by the draft, 
together with a small number of young men 
physically disqualified for war service, will 
constitute the only avilable pool of male 
students on normal college programs. 


These programs are not attempts to 
save the college but are based on the 
assumption that the colleges possess 
faculty personnel and physical facilities 
which can be utilized to supplement the 
training resources of the armed forces. 
They provide that college students be 
treated as everyone else with no prefer- 
ence that cannot be established by 
superior capacity demonstrated on screen- 
ing tests to which everyone is subjected. 

The differences in the needs of the two 
services explain the differences between 
the two programs. Under both plans 
the young men to be sent to the colleges 
will live there in uniform under some 
degree of military discipline. They will 
receive the normal pay of privates and 
apprentice seamen. The Navy’s trainees 
will enter college directly from school 
without having any preliminary training 
at a naval base. Those sent to college 
by the Army will be selected from 
draftees through screening tests held 
during the required thirteen weeks of 
military training. 

The Army and Navy programs differ 
in several respects, especially in their 
emphasis on general education. The 
object of the Navy plan is the preparation 
of a continuing supply of officer candi- 
dates. It permits reservists to spend 
from one to six academic terms in 
college following a basic course which 
includes English and history as well as 
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mathematics, science, and courses in 


Navy organization and orientation. The 
trainees complete a second period of 
instruction which prepares them for 
specialization after which they are 
commissioned. 

The Army plan has been controlled 
by its urgent need for technicians rather 
than any consideration of the contribu- 
tion which the colleges might make in 
the preparation of future officer material. 
A basic course is given which includes 
mathematics, science, English for military 
purposes, some history, and geography— 
all on an elementary level. It is Mr. 
Dodd’s opinion that the Army program 
fails to give a proper emphasis to the 
provision of general education for those 
who go on to Officer Candidate Schools. 
He believes that a liberal education 
develops leadership and officer-like quali- 
ties which cannot be otherwise reproduced. 

The terrible blow dealt American 
higher education by the Army-Navy 
statement can be justified only “if the 
need is overwhelming and the plans for 
utilizing the colleges are wisely drawn 
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to permit the maximum contribution to 
the winning of the war.”’ The need is 
obvious; the wisdom of the plans is yet 
to be proved. As this is written, a joint 
board representing the Army, Navy, and 
War Manpower Commission is deter- 
mining what colleges will be used. 

Upon the efficacy of the screening tests 
to be used in determining the men to 
be sent to college, rests the success of the 
programs of both services. The exami- 
nations will include both psychological- 
aptitude tests and personality ratings. 
Although the ratings are intended to 
screen out those who are academically 
prepared but lack the necessary qualifica- 
tions as to personality, those with col- 
lege educations will enjoy an advantage. 

The statement has been heralded as 
the death knell of the liberal-arts college 
in America. This view contradicts cen- 
turies of human experience. The colleges 
have survived other vicissitudes. ay 
we not anticipate a revived interest in 
the humanities when the war is over? 
It is the duty of the colleges to support 
the military policy of the Government 
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regardless of the consequences of such 
support. Moreover, there are ways to 
keep our institutions of higher learning 
alive during these times of crisis. One 
important step could be 
announced which would give hope bot 
now and after the war. This is a state- 
ment by the Government that the colleges 
would be used after the armistice for the 
return to civil life of young men. Further- 
more, a comprehensive educational pro- 
gram for the period of waiting between 
the end of the war and demobilization 
should be planned. Army and Navy 
“universities” should be set up for men 
who after the war will be “marking time 
in military posts throughout the world.” 
The outlining of such courses would 
provide work for a staff of teachers. 


The thing for the colleges and universities 
to remember is that they will find themselves 
by losing themselves in the war effort. Only 
by so doing can they fit themselves into the 

‘whole structure of this war. . . . If they were 
to remain aloof in this struggle, they could not 
claim to be a part of the stream of civilization 
afterwards. 


‘nation the 
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“War and the Schools,” by John W, 
Studebaker. Vital Speeches, November 
I, 1942. 
Although we are not a militaristic 

resent crisis makes it neces- 

sary that the schools and colleges turn 
their full attention to the science of war, 

Mr. Studebaker lists five important ad- 
ustments which the colleges should make. 
irst, entrance requirements should be 
altered so that any qualified student 
may enter college to prepare for war 
work. Second, full co-operation should 
be extended the Army, the Navy, and 
industry. Third, the colleges should 
provide for the housing and feeding of all 

Army and Navy contingents sent to 

them. Four, the student personnel pro- 

cedures should be revitalized in order to 
provide students with accurate informa- 
tion on the manpower needs of the nation. 


‘Finally, regular courses should be ad- 


justed to wartime needs. 

If the schools and colleges of America 
fulfill these responsibilities, they will be 
“pulling their full share of the load up 
the steep incline to victory.” 
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Inthe Lay Magazines 


“Education in Uniform,” by Archibald 
MacLeish, Atlantic Monthly, February, 
1943- 

It is the fundamental nature of the fascist 
wars to present the free societies with a hard, 
a brutal choice. Indeed, it was precisely 
because the free societies would be presented 
with a brutal choice that the fascists felt safe 
to wage these wars, for it was the fascist 
conviction that the choice would be too hard 
for the free and self-governing countries to 
make—or at least to make in time. The 
choice was the choice between the surrender 
of the rich attributes of freedom for good, but 
by soft and easy stages, and their surrender 
with harshness for the months and years 
necessary to their defense. 


History has proved that this fascist 
view—thanks to two living men—was not 
quite sound enough. Mr. Roosevelt and 
Mr. Churchill, through their understand- 
ing and personal and moral courage, have 
aroused a people to action and proved 
that freemen can make decisions neces- 
sary to defend their freedom. 

In England first and America later, the 
great divisions into which a :free economy 
naturally falls—labor, industry, agriculture, 
tthe ‘learned professions, the people as con- 
gumers, . . . as members of households, 

. as owners of businesses, . . . as young 
men, as young women, handed over to the 
common labor of defense, handed over to 
themselves as citizens and therefore as 
trustees for all the people, increasing measures 
of their personal and professional and 
economic freedom. 


Organized labor handed over its right 
to strike, industry its freedom to manage 
factories and plants, the people their 
freedom to dispose of themselves, even 
of their lives. 

The educator’s sacrifices are great; his 
colleges are being turned into military 
and technical institutions, his endow- 
ments are draining off into bonds and 
taxes, the enrollment of his schools is 
decreasing. It is heartening to him to 
feel himself surrounded by others who 
have made sacrifices similar in substance 
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however they may differ in degree; to 
have “joined with other members of that 
society in the most difficult choice free 
men were ever called on to make.” 
Assurances of common effort, however, 
are not enough. They do not answer 
the educator’s deepest question which 
touches not his privileges but his duties. 

Specifically and precisely, what you [the 
educators] ask yourselves is this: How and 
by what means are you, whose profession is 
the teaching of these young men and women 
of a free society, to reach these young men 
and women with the instruction they, more 
than any generation . . . in the country will 
shortly and desperately require? How are 
you to give them the understanding of the 
common past, the sense of the common 
future, the mastery of the tools and imple- 
ments of the common life, which they must 
necessarily have? ... You ask yourselves 
what is the image of our victory and what 
soldiers are required to gain it for us; how 
trained, how taught? 


Educators believe, as do many others 
who do not share their calling, that “the 
gaining of a positive victory in this war 
is only second in profound necessity to 
the avoidance of defeat; and that, once 
the terrible danger of defeat has been 
removed, the gaining of a positive victory 
becomes the dedicated, the essential pur- 
pose of our lives.” They believe that 
“we must not fall back again into the 
slothful self-indulgence, the intellectual 
cowardice, and the moral degredation of 
the years which followed the other war. 
There must be no resignation to the 
so-called course of history; no ‘return’ 
to ‘normalcy’.” 

And believing all this they believe that 
in their capacity as teachers whose duty 
it is to “prepare new generations for new 
lives,” that they have an obligation in 
this matter of achieving a complete 
victory. 

The labor of creating a victory isalabor.. . 
which only the generation of the young can 
possibly accomplish. . . . This generation 
must be prepared for its work even more 
carefully, even more meticulously, than the 
same generation must be prepared for the 
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task of bearing arms. . . . Those who are to 
attempt to construct the world for which this 
war is fought, will require for this labor a 
range of knowledge, a degree of understanding 
of their past and of themselves, a clarity of 
perception which only the greatest, the most 
devoted, and the most passionate teaching 
can supply... . 

The heart of [the educator’s] anxiety . . . 
is this: that the time imposes upon you 
obligations which the time prevents you 
from performing; that the war imposes duties 
toward the generation of young men which 
cannot be fulfilled because the war will not 
allow you to fulfill them. 


The unanswerable question which the 
educators ask must be answered. 
The whole future depends on it. The 
survival of democracy depends on it. The 
realization of the millions of sacrifices already 
made . . . depends on it... . For unless 
the military winning of this war is followed 
by the accomplishment in victory of the 
cause for which the war is fought; even the 
military winning will not be secure. 
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This irresolvable issue may not be 
resolved by the laymen; the instructed 
answer can be only the educator’s. 
Laymen remember, however, that educa- 
tion is not a question of hours of 
instruction but of “moments of learning.” 
They remember that teaching is 
not altogether a question of number of hours 
of lectures but of rare and unforgettable 
moments of communication—that a teacher 
who, like the lovers in Donne’s poem, can 
gather all he is and all he knows up into a 
momentary ball of expression can cast it 
far and deep. 


They—the laymen—believe that a gen- 
eration of young men and young women 
who are prepared by the sudden fracture 
of their lives to accept and to know will 
perceive in a brief time what might under 
other conditions have taken years of 
teaching; and that teachers who feel, as 
American teachers must now feel, the 
terrible need to speak and to be under- 
stood—who speak with the tongues of a 

rofound and sober passion and an earnest 
Sicndedet—" ot be heard as they were 
never heard before.” How these two, 
speakers and hearers, can be brought 
together, no layman can say, but unless 
the means are found the ultimate victory 
may elude our hands. 


PEDAGOGUES AND PepaGEsE, by Dnieal 
Gibson, American Scholar, Winter, 
1942-43. 

There are those who contend... that 
possession of a large vocabulary is not merely 
a social asset but an absolute necessity for 
distinct logical thought and communication. 
They point out that the cultural status of a 
people is determinable from the range of its 
language resources. 


The question is: “Is it necessary, this 
huge encumbrance called Webster’s Una- 
bridged?’ Can it be justified? 

One may note on the other hand that 
Samuel Johnson’s famous Dictionary in 1755 
contained only some fifty-odd thousands of 
words and that Noah Webster’s original work 
73 years later included only 70,000. Has the 
past century and a half landed us in a cultural 
millenium twelve times more advanced than 
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that of Johnson’s England? Apparently the 
logic of language-pro-culture breaks down 
somewhere. 


Since Johnson, scholarly research has 
resulted in such works as the Oxford 
English Dictionary “wherein no nook and 
cranny of spelling and usage has been 
overlooked.”” Scientific investigation has 
“opened great fields of knowledge for 
which extensive terminologies have been 
coined. And, not least in importance, 
the population of the English-speaking 
world has grown many-fold.” These peo- 
ple have migrated to strange countries, 
adopted foreign words, and created new 
terms which have added to our language. 

It is to science, however, that most of the 
increase in the English vocabulary is owing. 
Not only has its development opened new 
vistas of knowledge; it has also insisted upon 
narrower definition, more precise and exacting, 
in the sciences which long have existed. 


Our quarrel lies with those “pseudo 
sciences which are guilty of shrouding their 
ignorance in clouds of esoteric terms.” 


OUR MEN NEED 
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SEND 
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it along to a man in uniform. 
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center or public library for the 
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. some pseudo sciences should never be 
itted to erect false barriers of words 
etween themselves and us. Their work and 
results are of such intimate concern to every 
‘man and woman that their snobbish isolation 
deserves probing. . . . It is not that growth 
of the language is deplorable. Quite the 
contrary.... But that unneeded words 
should be coined . . . is to be guilty of cant. 


Education as taught in American col- 
leges of education is one of the worst 
offenders. “The old laborious method of 
dealing conscientiously and intimately 
with the individual student” has been 
deemed “inept.” Instead a set of gener- 
alizations about human nature have been 
set up to facilitate the speedy education 
of large groups. 

Every year colleges of education release 
thousands of graduates who are allegedly 
prepared to teach. 

What have they gained to fit them for their 
task? Their training has been concerned with 
the techniques of classroom .management, 
with methods of appeal to pupils in all grades 

. with a smattering of psychology, .. . 
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with the technique of apportioning grades, 
“testing” intelligence, completing reports, 
etc. .. . And all this “scientific” procedure 
is appropriately set forth in a “scientific” 
terminology .. . 


“Tsolated gems of this strange erudition 
might be quoted at length.” For example 
there is this definition of “‘aptitude age,” 
as “a statistically determined ability to 
respond successfully to a definite testable 
complexity of mental experience which has 
been determined as the average ability of 
minds of that chronological age.” 

Inflation in our verbal currency may be 
less immediately a catastrophe than in our 
silver but in some manifestations is equally a 
reflection of insolvency. Surely it is not 
impertinent to request our modern explorers 
of doubtfully scientific values to clear their 
minds of cant. 


Particularly do we request this of our 
educators whose task is so vital, so 
necessary to our future and to the per- 

tuation of our way of life that it would 
S disastrous for them to set forth their 


findings in “opaque ‘ pedagese. 


in terms of enhancing the 7 
of “character” in its role o 
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in Higher Education 
By Louise S. Coss 


Higher education has a definite responsibility for interpreting human and 
social needs im ‘terms of educational outcomes and _ practices. 
ae aaage education departments may well play an important role through 
tter preparation of teachers and lay leaders. 

ceived merely as exercise and insensitive to the persistent problems of the 
modern world fails to make its full contribution; physical education that 
plays its part in furthering the purposes of an institution that is alert to its 
social responsibilities is a vital force that may well be indispensable. 

This study shows the larger meaning of health as a way of life, of leisure 
of individual and community life, and 
furthering the kind of life we wish to create 
and preserve above all others in the United States. 
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IN THE LAY MAGAZINES 


In the Lay Magazines 


“No Retreat for the Liberal Arts,” by 
James Bryant Conant. New York 
Times, February 21, 1943. 

President Conant, of Harvard, writin 
in the magazine section of the New Yor, 
Times says: 

Transcending in importance our immedi- 
ate and practical problems, there stands a 
question which vitally affects the future of 
the country: Does the radical dislocation of 
academic life now under way jeopardize the 
future of the liberal arts? 


Some view the “present stripping of 
our colleges of young men for the armed 
forces and the necessary emphasis on 
science” as a threat to our “whole con- 
cept of a liberal education” and have 
questioned the of youths of 
eighteen and nineteen. Others have pro- 
posed that some ten thousand young 
men, carefully selected for their intel- 
ligence and character, be assigned to the 
study of the arts and letters and the social 
sciences. This group would be prepared 
“for leadership in the postwar world.” 
The first of these suggestions is not valid 
in the face of the Government’s urgent 
need fer young men. The second goes to 
pieces when one realizes that these men 
would find it hard to be leaders in a 
postwar world “among contemporaries 
who had run the risks and faced the 
hardships of a bitter war.” 

To Mr. Conant, “the problem is not 
how to prevent the annihilation of the 
study of arts and letters, but how to 
adapt a venerable tradition in education 
to our modern age.” He writes: 
Personally I have not the slightest doubt 
that the study of the liberal arts will not only 
survive this war but prosper in the days of 
peace. . . . When the time for the resumption 
of normal education returns ... a resur- 
gence of deep interest in the liberal arts 
among students themselves would seem to be 
inevitable. . . . I cannot imagine that this 
republic could reject the tradition of the 
liberal arts. 


“Educators should use these months 
of war... as a time of vigorous 
exploration.” They should formulate pol- 
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icies by which a general education for free 
men may be universally taught when the 
war is over. 

The term general education implies more 
than mere training. It is the “education 
of the whole man as distinct from the 
development of certain skills or the 
acquirement of certain knowledge.” The 
core of such an education is the “liberal 
and humane tradition as it has come 
down to us through our schools and 
colleges.” It includes “‘at each level of 
maturity some continuing contact with 
those problems of human nature and 
human destiny which man has assembled 
under the headings of literature, history, 
and philosophy.” 

Those who recognize the importance of 
the liberal arts in the perpetuation of dem- 
ocratic ideals should realize that general 
education must be provided high-school 
students. Obviously 


. it is the attitude of the... go per 
cent [who will not go to college] which will be 
the controlling factor in our ability to resist 
an attack of totalitarian ideas. 
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... If we are to retain our’ liberty, we 
must cultivate in the largest possible number 
of our future citizens an appreciation of both 
the responsibilities and the benefits which 
come to them because they are Americans 
and are free. ... Therefore the primary 
concern of American education today is 
. . . the infusion of the liberal and humane 
tradition into our entire educational structure. 


“The Future of the Humanities,” by 
William Allen Neilson, Harper’s Mag- 
azine, March, 1943. 

It appears that “education in the 
liberal arts for men is out for the dura- 
tion.” While this is a heavy blow to 
colleges and universities, it also offers an 
opportunity. “Those who are concerned 
about ‘intangible values’ are now free to 
concentrate their attention on the future 
of these values after the war.” 

The war has brought a boom in science 
and technology which has increased their 
already high prestige among Americans. 
“Tf the liberal studies are to regain their 
standing there will be need for hard 
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thinking and wise strategy on the part of 
their defenders.” Science, technology, 
and the social sciences are going to 
receive a larger share of time and 
attention in the future. 


The problem before the humanists is that of 
making the best use of the room that will be 
left for them. 

To accomplish this there will be necessary 
first a frank and candid examination of the 
demonstrable value of the traditional subjects. 

The core of the humanistic tradition has 
been the study of . . . the languages, liter- 
ature, history, philosophy, and art of Greece 
and Rome. . . . The critics of the tradition 
have long insisted . . . that the average stu- 
dent’s time absorbed by grammatical studies is 
out of all proportion to the benefits acquired. 


This implies that for the aver. 
student much more emphasis 
given to translations of the classics. 

The translations of Greek and Latin 
classics can give us the main content of facts 
and ideas in these writings, imaginative, his- 
torical, philosophical. Even in literature they 
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can give us the structural symmetry, the 
characterization, and much of the atmosphere 
in epic and drama. 

.. +» Much more is necessary than a freer 
use of translation; for time saved on Latin 
grammar will not be enough. . . . A severer 
selection of [historical] periods and situations 
may be necessary in order to bring out the 
significance of those which have bearing on 
the modern world. . . . In the treatment of 
ancient philosophy also the test of relevance 
may be applied. . . . Art and architecture 
[should be] treated as means of increased 
insight and enjoyment, and not as just another 
mass of facts and dates on which examinations 


can be based. 


But a humanistic program involves a 
knowledge of contemporary as well as 
ancient cultures. 


. usable acquaintance with the modern 
languages is more easily acquired than with 
Greek and Latin; and . . [their] utility is more 
obvious to the layman. . . . A considerable 
economy of time and effort could be achieved 
if students were induced to foresee more 
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clearly the purposes for which they will wish 
to use French or German or Spanish or 
Italian. . . . If the perfectionism which so 
often (unconsciously) dominates the methods 
of modern language teaching were reserved 
for literary scholarship, and in other cases 
abandoned or moderated in favor of methods 
devised for special uses, access to the minds 
of contemporary peoples might become much 
more widespread. 


There are fields outside of the tradi- 
tional humanities “which are increasingly 
revealed as susceptible to the humanistic 
approach.” These include science, math- 
ematics, psychology, economics, politics, 
and sociology. English language and lit- 
erature, of course, is one of the chief 
liberal studies, but it has not been dis- 
cussed here “because it does not seem to 
be under attack.” Whether or not our 
leaders are right in abandoning liberal 
education for the duration, “‘the necessity 
remains for preparation in thought and 
will to cherish these ‘intangible values’ 
if the world after the war is to be 
worth saving.” 
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In the Lay Magazines 


“War and the Liberal Arts,” by Irwin 
Edman, Nation, March 6, 1943. 


Two reasons have contributed to “a 
lack of concern over the abandonment of 
the liberal-arts studies for the duration 
of the war.” “The first,” writes Mr. 
Edman, “is that the humanities in this 
country have always been regarded as a 
polite veneer . . . connected with the gen- 
teel tradition.”” The second reason for 
this absence of concern is that many 
people have come to believe that the 
colleges are not altogether “centers of 
serious light and learning.” The quality 
of college instruction is notoriously varied 
and, in many cases, routine and pedantry 
have taken the places of scholarship and 
insight. Moreover, “the remoteness of 
the concern of the average student for 
anything resembling a humanistic ideal” 
has been distressingly evident. 

Despite these failings the American 
colleges have justified their existence. 
From these institutions have come the 
— scholars of the age, persons who 
ave drawn from the liberal arts “a 
temper, a vision, and a method” that 
have made them humanists in the best 
sense of the word. More important, per- 
haps, the colleges have produced persons 
of intellectual maturity; men who have a 
sense of the best and a trained capacity 
for enjoying it, men who understand what 
educated citizenship means. They have 
kept alive a humane temper in American 
society. 

Some argue that to put the humanities 
in the background of the educational 
setup for the duration would do them and 
the nation no great harm. This is not 
true. For one thing, many small colleges, 
including those excellent ones which fulfill 
a unique function in American life, cannot 
survive. Faculties will disintegrate and 
with them an esprit de corps which cannot 
be rekindled overnight. Meanwhile the 
public will have grown to regard a liberal 
education as trivial. “A college genera- 
tion is only four years, and four years is 
time enough to impose a philistine bar- 
barism on a society; Hitler did it in less.” 
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When this tragic interim is over, many 
small colleges will undoubtedly be gone, 
and far-reaching changes will have been 
made in curriculums and organization, in 
teaching methods and aims. Still, learning 
and the spirit of learning have survived 
other wars. They will survive this one, 
and the college, if supported during the 
present crisis, will continue its tradi- 
tional task—‘‘the training of young 
minds to timeless values and to public 
responsibility” through the teaching of 
the humanities. 


“That Crumbling Ivory Tower,” by 
Ruth Sulzberger. New York Times, 
March 14, 1943. 

“Not so long ago the women’s colleges 
stood aloof from the world.” Now they 
are no longer isolated. “Gone is the 
cloistered atmosphere, the tradition that 
college has no association with life.” 
The ivory tower in the women’s college 
has Prtnat Por under the impact of the war. 

Gone also are the husband-seekers, the 
prom trotters—all those to whom “‘college 
was a delightful interlude without mean- 
ing.”’ The present crisis has given women 
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students a new purpose—to prepare for 
jobs which contribute to the war effort. 

When war was first declared, women as 
well as men looked for the place in which 
they could best serve the country. Their 
first thought was to get jobs in industry, 
with the government, on the farm. After 
the panic had subsided, however, they 
took stock of their education and decided 
to continue it with new objectives in 
view. They learned that ne grad- 
uates were wanted by the Army, the 
Navy, and by industry; that college- 
trained women adjusted quickly to new 
demands and did good work. The general 
answer to the situation has been expressed 
by one sophomore: “‘America is the last 
country in the world which can boast of 
colleges in the liberal-arts tradition. In 
Europe all have been shut down... . 
We must not let that happen here.” 

The college is no longer a useless luxury; 
it is a practical institution serving a 
practical function. Miss Sulzberger does 
not believe that “‘after the war the col- 
leges will pick up the pieces of their ivory 
tower and wall themselves off again from 
the world.” 
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In the Lay Magazines 


“The College of the Future,” by String- 
fellow Barr, New York Times, May 
9, 1943. 

The Selective Service Act .. . reit- 
erated one of the most time-honored 
principles of democratic society: That all 
citizens are equally obligated, according 
to their physical capacities, to defend 
free institutions.” It also gave rise to an 
important question: If the youth of the 
nation are to defend democracy on the 
battlefield and in essential industries, 
what, then, is to happen to the colleges? 

Obviously, the colleges could not long 
continue with such reductions in student 
body and faculty as the war has occa- 
sioned, but as Mr. Wilkie pointed out, the 

rospect of suspending college education 
is an almost fatal one in terms of what we 
are fighting to save. To put an end to 
liberal education — even temporarily — 
would endanger not only the quality of 
the peace, but the actual conduct of the 
war, for the colleges are a necessary 
source of officer material. 

“Yet if, for these reasons, college 
training was to continue, who should get 
it?” Should those with money to pay 
tuition fees and buy books be allowed to 
continue their education while others, 
less well-to-do but of equal ability, serve 
as cannon fodder? 


At the best, that meant the Army would 
recruit democratically, while the college 
would recruit officers on the basis of cash in 
the bank. At the worst, it meant buying 
one’s way out, or appearing to buy one’s way 
out of the dangers of war. Faced with this 
dramatic set of choices, the War Department 
and Navy Department did what they should 
have done—they chose their own prospective 
officers, regardless of economic status, and 
are sending them to college. 


The Army-Navy plan “marks a rev- 
olution in the financing of college educa- 
tion.” For the first time the privilege of 
gee education is being thrown open to 
all. Mr. Barr, of St. John’s College, 
believes that we can and must make this 
change a permanent one. He writes 
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. we need only remember, that the 

average college student . . . already pays 
only a fraction of what it costs to educate 
him. The rest comes out of taxes, or endow- 
ment, or current donation. We need also 
remember that the funds now available to col- 
leges are often used in ways that would be silly 
if colleges were no longer competing for fees. 
Moreover, our country, with its universal 
suffrage, cannot afford a foolish electorate, 
“for a fool and his freedom are soon 
aera We are fighting for a fifth 
reedom—freedom folly—without 
which the other four cannot long be 
maintained. This goal can be won only 
through universal education. 

According to Mr. Barr, the college of 
the future 
would open its doors to every youngster with 
sufficient preparation to profit by its cur- 
riculum and... would allow him to stay as 
long as he was obviously learning. . . . its 
standards would be based not on the aca- 
demic credit acquired by its students but by 
the teaching skill of its faculty and the 
intelligibility of its curriculum. 
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Mr. Barr does not attempt to predict 


the college, but he believes St. John’s has 
learned something about that nature in 
general. There the classics are considered 
the “most intelligible, the most exciting 
subject-matter for human beings as dis- 
tinguished from specialists.” The ideas 
and principles discovered in the study of 
these “‘best books” “find their workaday 
applications in the scientific laboratory 
and workshop ... and... in the prac- 
tical social problems that confront a 
human community.” This proposed cur- 
riculum will not aim at professional 
training or at preparation for graduate 
study, but will impart the habits and 
ideas and insights and memories that are 
the common heritage of free men. 

The shift from education as it is today 
to the college of the future will require 
years, but it can be made. The first step 
is to find the universal .. . “for genuine 
liberal education is concerned to develop 
precisely those powers that are common 
to all men.” Two things are almost cer- 
tain—that the college will continue to be 
an integral part of our culture and that it 
will be equally accessible to all who are 
able to profit from its curriculum. 


“Science and Society in the Postwar 
World,” by James B. Conant, Technol- 
ogy Review, May, 1943. 

In his speech before a joint meeting of 
the Harvard chapters of Sigma Xi and 
Phi Beta Kappa, Mr. Conant did not 
propose to enumerate the “‘war’s devas- 
tating effect on the colleges and univer- 
sities of the land.”” He discussed instead 
a “relatively minor disturbance” caused 
by the war. 


For generations there have been those on 
every campus who wished to place the natural 
sciences and the humanities at antithetical 
poles. In recent years these old academic 
quarrels have tended to disappear. . . . The 
war now threatens to stir up the smoldering 
embers of this feud that should have died at 
least fifty years ago. 


The increased emphasis on scientific 


the precise nature of the curriculum of 
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and technical training occasioned by the 
war has distorted our educational picture, 
For the moment, the engineer, the 
physicist, the mathematician can make a 
unique and invaluable contribution to 
the national effort. Our colleges must 
exert every effort to put the “priceless 
weapon” of applied science into the 
hands of as many as possible. In the 
postwar world, however, the proper bal- 
ance between science and the humanities 
must be restored. 

The work of the humanist and the 
scientist is of equal importance to our 
future society. If political and social 
problems are not solved, liberty will go 
and with it the opportunity for free sci- 
entific investigation and advancement. 
On the other hand, the postwar world 
cannot survive without the products of 
scientific research. “In short, a free 
society will require technological and 
scientific progress, and research and 
development in turn will require a free 
society.” 

Mr. Conant believes that certain con. 
ditions must be met if research in the 

hysical sciences and the developments 
based on research are to prosper in the 
world after victory. First, an educational 
system providing absolute equality of 
opportunity must be established. Second, 
exceptional men in each field must be 
discovered, and third, these men must 
be given every advantage in the way of 
equipment and assistance. Rival and 
independent groups in which young men 
can participate must be set up to compete 
for scientific and technical achievement. 
Finally, co-ordinating agencies with dic- 
tatorial powers must be prevented from 
forming. 

A free society cannot be achieved by 
returning to the past; ‘““we must provide 
new adjustments in our social and eco- 
nomic framework to meet the conditions 
of a changed and mechanized world.” 
Scientists and humanists must realize 
that their tasks and their goals are 
mutually independent. They must form 
a partnership and work together to the 
end that we continue free. 
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In the Lay Magazines 


“The Future of Liberal Education,” by 
Alexander Meiklejohn. The New 
Republic, January 25, 1943. 

In January, 1943, Mr. Meiklejohn gave 
an unequivocal answer to the question, 
Are the armed forces justified in drafting 
the colleges? He did more than this—he 
presented a plan by which the liberal 
college can be so transformed that it can 
play its proper rdle, not only in — 
the war, but in winning the peace whic 
is to come. 

Mr. Meiklejohn’s answer to the question 
is an affirmative one. He writes: 


If the war is justified, it is being waged for 
the sake of the values to which our colleges 
are dedicated. Those values require that we 
win a quick and decisive victory....a 
young man who is fit to fight will find his way 
toward liberal understanding, not by staying 
apart in safety to study what his fellows are 
doing, but by sharing with them the common 
dangers, the common disaster. 


The present crisis has brought into 
sharp relief certain aspects of the college 
which have been ignored in the past. The 
terms technical and liberal as used by 
educators have become more sharply 
defined. In the army, technical military 
training is whatever will make a soldier 
ready to fight. On the other hand, liberal 
education would prepare this same soldier 
to understand what he is fighting for. 
The former prepares for a limited and 
specific job; the latter requires that we 
see all jobs in relation to one another. 

Second, the war has revealed the finan- 
cial dependence of our so-called “inde- 
pendent” colleges. They have depended 
on student fees, upon alumni gifts, upon 
ae donors, and upon interest rates of 

usiness investments. As a_ financial 

institution the independent college has 
led “a precarious and dependent exist- 
ence” and this dependence has “‘molded 
into shape or into shapelessness that 
peculiar American institution known as 
the ‘college president.’”’ 

Third, the war has made evident the 
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pitiful “failure of our colleges in the midst 
of the forces which have led up to the 
= world crisis.” Liberal education 
as aimed at an understanding of war and 
of peace. Yet when the students of 1939 
and 1940 asked for enlightenment, for 
education, for a sense of direction, the 
colleges could not give it to them. “The 
colleges were not studying war and 
peace. . . . They were studying econom- 
ics or art, literature or chemistry, meta- 
hysics or gardening. ... They were 
technical.’ They were not ‘liberal.’”’ 

The task of international reconstruc- 
tion is fundamentally one of re-education. 
Mr. Meiklejohn believes that when the 
war is over every young man who so 
desires should be given the opportunity 
to continue his liberal education at the 
expense of the Government. Heretofore 
the Government has refused to be respon- 
sible for liberal learning at the college 
level. Today this responsibility can no 
longer be ignored or denied. “Some wa 
must be found to send surgin dee 
the irresponsible scholarship of our pro- 
fessors the driving force of our national 
purpose, our national devotion to freedom 
and equality.” And the only way avail- 
able is for the Government tc accept 
for liberal education. 

his subsidizing of education by the 

Government should not require uniformity 
in methods of teaching or of content. The 
colleges must be left to conduct their 
own courses of instruction, provided only 
that the Government be satisfied with the 
results. Thus we should achieve a 
“national system of liberal education, 
free from special privileges, free from 
private domination,” and the future of 
the arts would be assured. 


“Shall It Be the Old College Again?” by 
Ernest Martin Hopkins. New York 
Times Magazine, August 15, 1943. 
Certainly in the crisis in which we find 

ourselves, the liberal-arts college has no more 

right to hold to a practice of “education as 
usual” than has any other agency of civ- 
ilization to insist upon its conventional mode 


of life. 
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Leisure, quiet, the pursuit of culture are 
the casualties of total war and in educa- 
tion the watchword is now acceleration. In 
the light of present circumstances this is a 
wise choice, but Mr. Hopkins, president 
of Dartmouth College, asks, “Is wartime 
acceleration of the programs of American 
colleges of liberal arts pointing the way to 
a desirable peacetime modification of their 
conventional calendar?” 

There are those who argue that the 
liberal-arts college has long been “inef- 
ficient, improvident in the consumption 
of students’ time, and indeterminate in 
the benefits it has conferred upon its 
graduates.” To them the fact that the 
colleges have, for purposes of war, accel- 
erated their programs almost overnight, 
is clear evidence that acceleration should 
long have been a general practice and 
must not be abandoned in the future. 

We should not, however, allow the 
extent and rapidity with which the college 
has adapted itself to a highly specialized 
function to overwhelm us. We must ask 
ourselves, What, in normal times, was the 
contribution of the liberal-arts college? 
Was it not more than the attainment of a 
comparatively limited goal? 

In the past the aim of the liberal college 
was idealistic—the creation of patterns of 
a desirable way of living rather than of 
formulas of how to become efficient in 
specialized activities. ‘The latter are 
only incidentally a responsibility of the 
liberal college. They are specifically the 
function of the professional school, of 
the technological school, and of the 
vocational school.” 


If the function of the liberal college were 
solely to be a threshold for the professional 
schools, . . . or the university courses leading 
to the doctorate of philosophy, the argument 
for acceleration might be more convincing 
. . - but what of the 50 per cent for whom 
undergraduate work is the last formal education 
available to them? 


Today the need becomes more imper- 
ative daily that “those of special skills 
. . . Shall be men of deeper understand- 
ing, broader vision and clearer insight.” 
Our democratic form of government 
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makes it essential that “there should be a 
constant infiltration into the membership 
of the body politic of those who... 
have had opportunity to give time 
and attention to the principles of reflec- 
tive thinking before they took up the 
active practice of good citizenship,” 
And today, as always, the absorption 
and interpretation of knowledge take 
“leisure time, informed discussion and 
unhurried thought.” 

Mr. Hopkins sees the liberal-arts col- 
lege in this country as an institution 
evolved to meet the needs and aspirations 
of the American people. He believes that 
the liberal college “should not abandon 
its thesis that the fruits of wisdom are 
more obtainable for him who saunters 
than for him who runs along the road 
of knowledge.” 


“The Function and Future of the Uni- 
versities,” Nature, April 24, 1943. 
America is not alone in its concern for 

the future of the university. On April Io, 

1943, the Association of Professors and 
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Lecturers of Allied Countries in Great 
Britain held a conference in London to 
discuss “The Function of a University in 
a Modern Community” and “ Methods of 
Practical Co-operation between Allied 
Universities in the Future.” 

It was concluded that the purpose of 
the university was “the establishment of 
truth” but that “it is not enough to 
establish truth ‘in an ivory tower.’”’ Con- 
sequently the university must take an 
active part in the community, particularly 
in the field of adult education. 

The general opinion of the speakers was 
that the universities have failed to help 
civilization where it most needs help. 
They have produced good political tech- 
nicians but not good statesmen. They 
have taught science and economics, 
mathematics and chemistry but not the 
knowledge of good and evil. Sir Richard 
Livingstone suggested that all universities 
should require their students to study the 
influence of science on civilization, religion, 
and philosophy, and so learn something of 
the fundamental problems of life. 
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In the Lay Magazines 


“Basic English,” by C. K. Ogden. Sat- 
urday Review of Literature, September 
II, 1943. 

In an address at Harvard Universit 
on September 6, Prime Minister Churchill 
stated “I do not see why we should not 
try to spread our common language even 
more widely throughout the globe.” He 
then spoke of Basic English as a “care- 
fully wrought plan” for an international 
language. This endorsement by Mr. 
Churchill gave impetus to a plan for a 
simplified and universal language devel- 
oped some years ago by two Englishmen, 
Ivor Richards and C. K. Ogden. Because 
of the revived interest in the subject the 
Saturday Review of Literature reprinted 
an article by Mr. Ogden which first 
appeared in that magazineon July 20, 1929. 

According to Mr. Ogden, the problem 
of an auxiliary language is to reduce the 
labor involved in learning it from two 
years to two months. He justifies his 
choice of English as the basic language of 
the world on the grounds that it is 
already the auxiliary language of over 
ee people and will undoubtedly 

used more extensively in the future. 

The five main features which make 
possible so radical a reduction in the time 
required to learn Basic English are: 


The elimination of verbs, the analysis of the 
thirteen operators and twenty-one directives 
which replace them in universal grammar, the 
use of panoptic conjugations in systematic 
definition, the projectional and interpretation 
of emotive adjectives, and the development of 
Benham’s theory of Fiction in the treatment 
of metaphor. 


The Basic vocabulary is composed of 
only 850 words supplemented by rules of 
grammar which have been reduced to a 
minimum. ‘“‘Word-order is explained by 
a special educational device (the Panop- 
ticon) illustrating the essential parts of 
speech and their relations to one another, 
by a series of concentric circles on which 
the words are printed.” 

Obviously, a foreigner could not work 
the system without the rules which are 
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planned to eliminate irregularity and 
ambiguity. “The English reader, how- 
ever, can try his hand at translation 
without the limitations designed to aid 
and restrain the foreigner.” 


“What Can We Use for a World 
Language?” Saturday Review of Liter- 
ature, October 2, 1943. 

For years technological advances have 
been extending every man’s community 
beyond the limits of those who live next 
door or in the same city or in the same 
country. World conditions and the pres- 
ent necessity for international planning 
have furthered this process of expansion 
until it is now imperative that the peoples 
of all nations have some common means 
of communication—a world language 
which will facilitate international transac- 
tions in business and in politics as well as 
the exchange of ideas and cultures. 
Recently the Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture presented a symposium discussing 
Basic English and other systems proposed 
for a universal tongue. In this review 
of that symposium the title of each par- 
ticipant’s article will appear in paren- 
theses after his name. Only references to 
Basic English are reported here. 

To Mr. Barzun (‘A Second Language’) 
the case for promoting English as the 
world’s second language and the case’ for 
making the study of English “rapid, 

reeable, and practical” are wd 
clear. The underlying principle of Basic 

English can help obtain both of these 

ends, yet there are several objections to 

its use as a universal language. Basic 

English appears to Mr. Barzun as a 

“mere gateway to full English . . .” The 

vocabulary, even when extended by vir- 

tue of the ‘related forms’ belonging to 
many of the words, is shorter than “‘the 

list used by the simplest soul in his . . . 

own tongue.” 


Lacking such elemental words as “know,” 
“selfish,” and “without,” it demands a skill 
in circumlocution which makes it a delightful 
challenge to the master of English but a 
torment . . . to the literate in other tongues. 


Mr. Thorp (“Obstacles to Basic”) 
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writes that B. E. is “sound pedagogically 
because it is based on fact 
and is in accord with the genius of the 
English language.” It is differentiated 
from other universal languages in that it 
“leads easily and directly to higher levels 
of expression in English.” By reducing 
the language to its minimum essentials, 
the discoverers of Basic English have 
made English the “principal contender 
as a world language-—conditions permit- 
ting.” The question is, Will conditions 
permit the universal use of English? 
‘Will the Russians or the Chinese or the 
Spanish-speaking peoples be willing to 
see English become a real world language?” 
It may be that after the war other 
countries will resent Anglo-American 
encroachment. The inertia of teachers of 
English and of the general English- 
speaking public may also hinder the uni- 
versal use of English. In fact, Mr. 
Thorp believes that ‘“‘a mass enthusiasm 
both within the English-speaking coun- 
tries and in other lands”’ will be necessary 
before Basic will become a “universal 
tool.” In closing, he warns against the 
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translation of classics into Basic, especially 
in America “where it is the universal 
tendency to hunt for short cuts to 
valuable and desirable.” 

r. Friedrich (“Intellectual Imperial- 
7 fears that the insistence on the 
use of Basic English may constitute intel- 
lectual imperialism. He believes that a 
truly international view will “recognize 
the necessity of give and take”—that if 
other nations learn English, we in turn 
should learn a —— version of a 
foreign language. When we have done 
this, we may hope that Basic English will 
be universally used. 

Mr. Fry (“Interlanguage’’) believes 
that it is not “too arrogant to suggest 
some form of English as a world lan- 
guage ..” but he does not consider 

asic English as “the panacea for inter- 
language ills.”” On the contrary, he terms 
it a “kind of quack based on a faulty 
analysis of the language process.” 

The argument for the use of Basic 
English as a teaching method is presented 
by Ivy Litvinoff (“B. E.—a_ Polished 
Instrument”). According to Mrs. Lit- 
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vinoff B. E. is presented with a “rhythm 
and sense and a serious undercurrent” 
which are rarely found in language text- 


books 


“Campus Revolution,” by G. H. Esta- 
brooks. Saturday Evening Post, Sep- 
tember 18, 1943. 

When it became evident that leisurely 
education was out for the duration, 
various schemes were proposed which 
would make the arts college of use in the 
war effort. Among those considered were 
the acceptance of women students, con- 
version to technical schools, and accelera- 
tion of the high-school course so that 
students might enter early and graduate 
before being inducted into the armed 
forces. Fortunately for Colgate Univer- 
sity the president obtained for it a Naval 
Flight School-NFPS-with 
the promise that Colgate would be con- 
sidered as a regular Naval school when 
the V-12 program was inaugurated. The 
College was assigned 600 aviation cadets 
to be trained at the rate of 200 a month. 
These squads were to stay three months, 
graduate, and be replaced. 

The Navy plan sounded reasonable 
and the faculty heaved a sigh of relief, but 
what were the cadets to be taught? 
“Mathematics, physics, navigation, com- 
munications, engines, theory of flight, 
aerology, recognition.” The one ray of 
hope was a small sentence in the Navy 
communication—“‘All these courses were 
to be taught ‘at a level which could easily 
be mastered by any competent college 
instructor.’” 

Colgate took stock of its faculty and 
found that some had actually taught 
mathematics and physics. Mr. Esta- 
brooks had been an instructor in the 
Signal Corps and another professor had 
studied airplane engines as a_ hobby. 
Refresher courses were organized to 
teach the arts faculty something of the 
long list of subjects required by the Navy. 

wo co-ordinators were appointed by 
the president. ‘“‘One was to wrestle with the 
roblem of supply as represented by the 
aculty . . . [and] to guard the normal 
college courses against pirates.” The 
second was to meet the demands of the 
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Navy. “For a month the battle ee 
but finally preparations were completed 
and the Navy arrived. 

_ The faculty discovered that teaching 
the incoming cadets was quite different 
from teaching a class of college Fresh- 
men. The Freshmen of normal times had 
a fairly consistent educational back- 
ground; the cadets ranged from high- 
school graduates to graduates of technical 
schools. “The nature of the student body 
helped a great deal in faculty readjust- 
ment.” The students have come to 
college for a purpose. “‘They realize that 
everyone, including themselves, is work- 
ing very hard on a job for which he has 
had no adequate preparation. There is a 
sense of team play and democracy.” 
They are “out to get the work, and help 
the lame duck,” even when that lame 
duck is the instructor. 

In addition to new students and 
strange subject-matter the faculty had 
to adjust to new schedules. Classes begin 
at 7:30 in the morning and for many the 
day ends at 8:00 in the evening or later. 
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In the Lay Magazines 


“In Defense of Price Control,” by Clair 
Wilcox. New York Times Magazine, 
October 10, 1943. 


The War Agencies Appropriations Act 
of 1943 stated that no salaries would be 
paid to any person 


who directs the formulation of any price 
policy, maximum price or price ceiling with 
respect to any article of commodity unless, in 
the judgment of the Administrator, such 
person shall be qualified by experience in 
business, industry, or commerce. 


The result of this proviso has been that a 
number of men, formerly professors of 
economics in American colleges and uni- 
versities, have been removed from posi- 
tions in the Office of Price Administration. 
It has confirmed the theory long current 
in this country that professors are 
“phony,” “half-baked,” “crack-pot!” 
Mr. Wilcox, professor of economics, 
Swarthmore College, sees this attack on 
professors as “‘an incident in the attack 
on price control.” He believes that the 
professors have been criticized and ousted 


not because they have been impractical, but 
because they have been altogether too 
practical to suit their critics; not because 
they have acted without considering the 
facts, but because they have insisted on 
considering all the facts; not because they 
haven’t known what they were doing, but 
because they have had the courage to do it. 


It is not true that price control as 
administered by professors was a failure. 


Comparison of the inflation which has 
occurred in this war with that experienced 
in the last one indicates that OPA had 
saved the Government and the consumer 
more than $30,000,000,000 by the end of 1942. 


The professor proviso in the Appropria- 
tion Act “is contrary to sound public 
policy.” It constitutes a violation of 
the President’s authority to appoint and 
remove officials of the executive branch. 
In effect, it is a suspension of the civil- 
service laws. “It attacks the funda- 
mental principle that talent shall find the 
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door open to a career in the public 
service.” Moreover, it does not ensure 
that the new directors of price control 
shall be competent for “competence in 
price control is a product not only of 
special training and broad experience but 
x of impartiality and balanced judg- 
ment.” Some men in the fields of 
business, industry, or commerce will 
have these qualifications; others will not. 
“Similarly, some persons recruited out- 
side such fields will possess these qualities, 
while others will not.” 

The professor proviso has established 
a dangerous precedent in a land that 
proposes to grant an equal opportunity to 
all citizens. “It smacks too plainly of the 
anti-intellectualism that characterizes the 
Nazi creed.” 


“In Defense of the Professors,” by Irwin 
Edman. New York Times Magazine, 
October 31, 1943. 


“It is a well-established American 
habit to attack, or at least to ridicule, 
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professors.” This attack is not moti- 
vated by personal dislike of professors— 
the stories about them are often affec- 
tionate, amiable, and characterized by a 
“quizzical deference.” Mr. Edman, pro- 
fessor of philosophy, Columbia University, 
believes that now, “while the whole 
business of higher education is being 
reconsidered,” is the time to “reconsider 
. the public attitude toward the 
professors who staff higher education, and 
the public estimation of the kind of 
knowledge for which they are the symbol.” 


To understand the feeling against all. 


“intellectuals” which prevails in this 
country, we must remember that America 
has only recently ‘shaken off the 
atmosphere of the . . . frontier.” 


The frontier, whether geographical or 
industrial, has all sorts of immediate crises 
requiring quickness, resourcefulness, stream- 
lined rapidity of judgment. The speculative 
mind, the detached imagination, the long- 
term research, the unhurried meditation are 
at a discount where things need to be done 
quickly, promptly, with boldness. 


Now, in wartime, these qualities—prac- 

tical success, technical efficiency, ruthless- 

ness, rapidity—are again the “important 
> 


virtues. But ao are not the char- 
acteristics universally attributed to the 
rofessor. 


He is thought to be vague, 
ineffectual, a theorist, and today se 
is no time for theory. 

There is yet another reason for the 
distrust of professors in this country. 
America, despite its progressiveness in 
the fields of industry and invention, has 
been socially and spiritually a con- 
servative nation. Professors deal in ideas 
and ideas upset established traditions. 
“They are variations upon habit, they are 
criticisms . . . of routine assumptions.” 

Mr. Edman proposes two defenses of 
the intellectual life. In the first place 
“pure theory is often unexpectedly of 
the most amazing practical importance.” 
For example, “Michael Faraday was one 
of the greatest of theoretical physicists.” 


He did not think about the radio but: 


without his researches “‘all radio and all 
electronics would have been impossible.” 
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The second, and more subtle defense 
is that the quality of civilization depends 
upon the “degree to which it has nourished 
an interest in ideas for their own sake.” 


. . . Civilization involves a conception of a 
way of life, a consideration of purposes and 
ends, a sense of whys and wherefores, of 
origins and destinies. 


It is the business of the professor and the 
end of education to “keep alive and 
growing a vision of the fundamentals or 
. . . principles of existence.” Without 
this vision “a ——_ perish, the 
nation becomes the slave of its prejudices, 
the victim of its gadgets.” 

When the war is over the destiny of the 
world will rest upon judgments which the 
eoey will make; judgments involving 

road and fundamental policies. It is, 
therefore, important as never before that 
the professors prevent the minds of the 
people “from becoming caked with 
routine and regimentation,” and “keep 
the habit of basic understanding alive.” 
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